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jumors of the Bay. 





LANDLADY AND STUDENT. 
rs correspondent gives the following charac- 
4 ry of the expedient of an impecunions 
i. |. udent: 
i llady of a certain medical student, who in- 
* ay dunned her delinquent tenant for some 
ived at last upon resorting to extreme 
She entered the student’s room, one 
ind said, in a decided tone: 
‘ust either pay me my rent, or be off this 


vr to be off,” said the student, who on his 
pared for the t 
then, sir, pack up directly.” 
( re you, madam, I will go with the utmost 
n, if you will assist me a little.” 





‘\ the greatest pleasure.” A/ 


* Will you have the kindness to place this at the 


“i, 28 was incon 


» °s sieurl? exclaimed the dame, growing visibly 


ut cla. A very worthy woman, but who also de- 


iu le landlady was no longer there. She had 


‘Woot is that?” asked the landlady, recoiling a 


l®é, 


ident thereupon went to a wardrobe, tran- eae. 
opened a drawer, and took out a skeleton, 
' bo handed to the dame: 


f my trunk, folding it up?” 


>” 


hat.” 
that! O, it is the skeleton of my first land- 
jent gh to claim the 
hree terms that I owed him—and then!— 
~-*nl not to break it; it is No. I of mty collec- 





-tudent, without replying, opened a second 
.« snd took another skeleton. 
—this is my landlady in the Rue l’Ecole de 


u the rent of two terms. Will you place it 
« 20ther? It is No. 2.” 

-ndlady opened her two eyes as large as porte- 
° ” 


» .,” continued the student, “this is No. 3 
i ‘ve all here!. A very honest man, and whom I 
yay, either. Let us pass on to No. 4.” 


nost frightened to death. 
i that day, no more was said about the rent. 








CHE ADVICE OF A PHYSICIAN. 


' Doctor C.” was known as askillfal physician, 
id downright, but addicted to church-going. 
the sick trader, sent fur him. The pulse was 
ed, the pills dealt out, and the directions given. 
the doctor was taking up his saddle-bags, Mr. 

ed to him with a very pious look: 
‘ wea solemn request to make of you, Doctor 


‘hat! of me? A solemn request of me?” 

‘ sir; it concerns my salvation, and I hope you 
‘fuse it.” 

y, bless you; Mr. S., that don’t come in my | 
Send for the minister.” | 
‘ hear me. I feel that I am a very sick man, 
it any time you see I am going to die, I want 
‘et me know it at least three days beforehand.” 
t what in the world do you want to know that 
{ don’t know that I am prepared to die, and I 
vant at least two or three days to prepare.” 

well, make your preparation—make your 
‘ation, Mr. S.; and if you don’t die, it will not 
st to your customers !”” 








THE DOG FIGHT. 


pa, I have just seen one of the worsest dog 
a8 was ever seen or hearn tell of in the world.” 
ell, Simon, my boy, how was it?” 
ell, there was one great, big, black dog, with 
ears and a brass collar, and one little black and 
dog, what hadn’t no man with him, and as—” 
me, come, Simon, don’t talk so fast; you get 
thing mixed up. Stop and get breath a mo- | 
and not blow so like a porpoise.” | 
“ell, I want to tell you how one dog with the 
- ears got on one side of the meeting-house, and 
her meeting-house with the yellow dog; no, no, 
n one meeting-house with the yeller-green ears, 
1 one side of the dog, and the other he—no, no, 
hite dog with the yeller ear, he gave a yelp at 
\eeting-house, and the dog—O dad, I’m give out 
re was no dog at all!” 








ESSENCE OF POLITENESS. 

he had not the article that might happen to be 
1 for, he was sure to name something that was 
iently like it to answer the purpose. Thus when 
tomer inquired for ‘“ Winter strained oil,” the 
hant told him he hadn’t that kind exactly—but 
id some that was “strained very late in the au- 
.” Disparage one article as you might, he was 
to find something to praise in it. If his tea was 
strong, it was well flavored, etc. On one occa- 
, a customer having called for a sample of gun- 
ler, rubbed it in his hand to ascertain the propor- 
of charcoal, and then observed that it lacked 
igth. “I know,” answered the imperturbable 
esman, falling into bis old tea formula, “I know 
~owder is not strong as some, but you'll tind it 
mild and agreeable !” 
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NORA GREY'S LIFE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





LITTLE stir, and a rustle of 
silken draperies was in the 
vestibule of the counting- 
room, a sound of low, refined 
speech, and the ripple of 
light laughter; a waft of 
perfume stole in, and all at 
once the dingy ledger, and 
the rows of tiresome figures 
melted away from before the 
eyes of Norman West, andin 
their stead came a vision of 
summer weather, and ease, 
and Rose Adrian’s beauty 
and sweetness. 

“Are you very busy, Mr. 

West?” 
It was Rose Adrian, and @ train of 
city friends. He saw a confusion of bright colors, of 
graceful figures; his eye rapidly singled out Willard 
Russel—tall, straight, nonchalant, haughty. But 
Miss Adrian was in the foreground, and he saw her— 
not only as she stood there with her little brown 
muff in her hands, and the ribbons, tinted like the 
maple leaves, fluttering about her face—but in all 
the guises in which she had shown herself during 
those royal weeks of the past summer, when this 
almond-eyed, low-browed girl, with the pale, oval 
face and bronze hair had tempted him to forget the 
aspirations and dreams which had fired his young 
manhood, and drawn every thought to herself—reign- 
ing over him with a careless, graceful ease, as a 
crowned queen. For so his imagination had named 
her. 

Perhaps she saw more than the simple admiration 
to which she was accustomed, in his clear eyes, for a 
faint, beautiful color wavered to her cheeks. He 
started, saying: 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Adrian. I shall be most 
happy to show you the mill.” 

*‘ Miss Adrian,” broke in Willard Russel, in an in- 
describable tone, ‘is it not possible to do without a 
cicerone? It seems a pity to waste this person’s 
time.” 

Norman West felt his face flush hotly. A fierce 
reply was on his lips, but Miss Adrian’s low, musical 
voice said, quietly: 

“if Mr. West is good enough to give us his com- 
pany, I shall not be able to bring myself to refuse it. 
And papa never likes me to go into those places 
alone;” and, with the word, she made a little ges- 
ture, which brought Norman West to her side, and 
kept him there, as» they went out of the couating- 
house, and along the flagged walk that led to the tall 
brick mill. 

His whole soul was in a tumult. She had taken 
his hot words of self-assertion out of his mouth, and 
spoken for him, with a dignity and sweetness that 
made him glow with gratitude. 

And 80, as they walked on, be could hardl7 find 
words to thank her for it. The din of the machinery 
grew louder, as they approached the mill, and Miss 
Adrian bent her head to listen to him; a loose curl 
swept his arm; its shining bronze lay against his 
rusty, threadbare coat-sleeve. Somehow, it made 
the difference between them so plain that his heart 
grew bitter. What was he, to love Miss Adrian? 

He gained a step, and entered the mill in advance. 
He gave short, sharp replies to the questions asked 
him; he made curt, disdainful explanations to Mr. 

Willard Russel, which caused that gentleman to lift 
his slender eyebrows, and shrug his elegant shoulders 
in surprise. 

“ Do tell us who your brusque friend is!” said Miss 
Fanny Ronalds, sotto voce. 





He looked up. 
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“ He is papa’s clerk. Papa thinks a great deal of 
him,” replied Miss Adrian, briefly. 

“Dear me! Only a clerk! Why, Rose, did you 
hear him snub Mr. Russel?” said the astonished little 
beauty. 

“ He knows more than twenty Willard Russels,” 
said Miss Adrian. ‘ Papa thinks he is sure to be a 
great man some day.” 

“ Indeed!" 

The pretty blonde face, with its cloud of fluffy hair, 
looked up curiously at Norman West, anxious to see 
what a poor clerk, who was sure to be a great man, 
might be like. Norman bore the scrutiny stoically 
enough. He could hold his own against all the fine 
ladies in the world. Only one woman’s eyes had 
power to discompose him. 

So he showed them all over the mill—down into 
the wheel-house, where the great wooden monster 
went round and round, tiring all the busy hands, 
feeding hundreds of hungry mouths, and wearing 
out the patient laborer day by day; up where the 
white, fleecy cotton came gliding in smooth, broad 
white ribbons from under the hands ot bare-armed, 
pale boys and girls; still higher, where the shuttles 
flew fast, and the looms rattled and clanked, and a 
hundred busy girls went about among them. And 
here the din was so overwhelming, and the sights so 
new and singular, that the whole party stood still. 

Little Fanny Ronalds crept up to Norman West. 
She was half frightened by the strange sights and 
sounds, and somehow he seemed much more satisfac- 
tory refuge than Willard Russel, who stood watching 
the operatives with a sort of disdainful admiration. 

“Isn’t it very disagreeable to work here?” said 
Miss Fanny, speaking very loud, and looking up into 
Norman’s face. 

“TI shouldn’t be surprised if it were,” he said, 
smiling down at her. ‘I suppose it is not so pleas- 
ant as going to parties, and wearing pretty things, 
and being a belle! Is it, do you think?” 

Miss Fanny reddened, and laughed. 

“T don’t know! Jam nota belle. Ask Rose.” 

Instinctively he turned at the sound of the sweet 
name which he always gave her in his thoughts. 
But suddenly a wild cry broke from his lips, and, 
swifter than thought, he sprang forward. 

Miss Adrian had incautiously gone a step too near 
one of the swiftly-revolving wheels. Round and 
round it went, turned by the broad, shining leather 
belt, a dim circle that held her eyes by some curious 
fascination. She did not notice that the little cur- 
rent of air that fell warm upon her face was toying 
with the drooping fringe of her shawl—drawing it 
nearer, nearer, till at last the strong fabric itself was 
folded closely around the shining, swiftly-running 
belt, and, with a cry of horror that thrilled every 
heart in the room, Rose Adrian was caught up 
by that strange force—litted to be dashed to 
pieces upon the cylinders overhead. But she was 
suddenly arrested—Norman West’s hand was upon 
the belt, and in an instant his pocket-knife had sev- 
ered it in twain. She dropped down into his arms, 
fainting from terror, but uninjured. 

He knew she was unhurt, as he carried her out 
into the air, and ordered the crowd to fall back, and 
sent for restoratives. 

In a minute she opened her eyes, not quite under- 
standing where she was, and looking in a puzzled 
way into the white faces beside her. 

‘You are better now, Miss Adrian, aren’t you?” 
said Willard Russel, his nonchalance all gone. “ Shall 
I relieve you, Mr. West?” 

But Norman did not withdraw the support of his 
arm, still looking with eager, tender eyes into her 
face, till Rose herself moved away, the color coming 
back to lips and cheeks. But her eyes brimmed over. 

“ You saved me from a horrible death, Mr. West. 
How am I to thank you?” And she eagerly put her 
hand into his. 

Norman West’s fingers closed over it, with a pas- 
sionate earnestness she but half understood. She 
could not guess what a significance her grateful, im- 





pulsive act had for him. 1t seemed to him asif by 





that one gesture she annihilated the distance be- 
tween them, and came voluntarily to his side, as if 
she were proud and glad to stand there. He did not 
catch the angry gleam in Willard Russel’s eyes, nor 
notice Miss Ronalds’s tremors. That young lady 
was having a series of little hysterical spasms, and, 
much against his will, Mr. Russel was obliged to as- 
sume the office of consoler. 

And so they went out from the din and gloom of 
the mill, into the sweet peace and stillness of the 
November sunshine, and, just because her eyes had 
seemed to ask it of him, Norman West walked beside 
her, up the broad gravel walk, and over the terraces, 
and into the stately hall—the luxurious furnishing, 
the tasteful beauty everywhere, never reminding 
him, as they had always hitherto done, when he had 
made casual, half-business calls upon hjs employer, 
of the difference between them. . 

“You must stay a moment,” she said, hurriedly. 
“T want papa to see you.” And she went away 
quickly to find him. 

Norman stood in the library and waited. Miss 
Ronalds took Willard Russel away with her. A ser- 
vant stared in at him from the hall, and passed on. 
And Norman West waited. 

The noon sunshine care softly in through the 
parted curtains, and lighted up the rich, warm-toned 
carpet; it touched the milk-white keys of the grand 
piano, and glimmered brightly upon the lucent, an- 
tique vase that sat at the right of the key-board. 
One or two copies of Italian pictures looked down at 
him from the wall—one of Rubens's beauties, all 
glowing and rosy with passionate life; a knight, with 
eyes of fire and tenderness. Apollo stood apart in 
his niche, pale and beautiful. At a far window, 
some delicate plants bl d, and fragrant airs came 
to him from out that soft semi-darkness. 

And still Norman waited, till his hope grew cold, 
and his heart was heavy. This place was for her— 
this bright, glowing, perfumed, summery home; his 
own was outside, in the cold, and the pallor, and the 
barrenness of poverty. Why had he come here? 
What wild fancies had he been cherishing? Why 
had he come out of his low place, to reach up to her, 
when she stood as far above him by her natural posi- 
tion as by her sweet, beauty. She had gone away and 
left him—was among her friends, her own people, 
and had forgotten all about her humble servitor, 
waiting, hat in hand, for her bidding. He had best 
go away now, before she came to see his abasement, 
and, turning to go, he became conscious of a sharp, 
stinging pain, that sent a faintness through him. But 
now his name was called softly. 

“You must forgive me, Mr. West—I have been 
looking for papa everywhere—” 

She stopped suddenly, and her face clouded over. 

“Are youill? Are you hurt? O, what is the mat- 
ter?” she cried, anxiously. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, with awan smile. ‘Only 
a slight burn!” 

She looked down at his bared wrist—at the white, 
shining, blistered surface of the wrist and hand— 
looked in wonder, till he said: 

“The belt was intensely hot, as it slipped through 
my fingers, you know.” 

“Ol! that was for me!” she cried, suddenly, and 
caught his hands, raining tears and kisses upon 
them. 

The world and its differences, pride of caste, and 
the humility of poverty were forgotten, and Norman 
held her close in his arms, saying, passionately: 

“Rose, if you love me as I love you, I need not ask 
you to forgive me. If you do not, the world has 
nothing that I value.” 

The crimson blushes ran in waves over her face; 
her eyes fell low before the passionate fervor that be- 
sieged and demanded her love. 

“IT cannot tell you now. Come to me again,” she 
said. 

Slowly he released her; he would take no kisses 
unbidden, but his looks were a caress. 

To-morrow?” he said, his voice trembling with a 
weight of tenderness. 








In a week! I shall be alone then. And now go!’’ 
she added, hastily. 

An assured, haughty step was heard in the hail. 
Norman West went swiftly out, passing Willard 
Russel without a glance, going down the dingy street 
that Jed to his lodging-house, treading the rough 
pavement, as though it was air, passing the crowd of 
operatives unheeding, his brain filled with visions, 
his heart dancing. 

In his blindness, he almost ran over @ man who 
was trying to stop him. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. West. Is Mr. Adrian at 
home?” 

“Mr. Adrian? Idon’t know. No! Iam sure he 
isn’t. l’ve just come from there,” said Norman, 
confusedly. 

‘Been up to see the young lady? *Twas a narrow 
escape! That’s what comes of fine people coming 
round staring at working folks!” 

‘“What did you want of Mr. Adrian?” demanded 
Norman, rather sharply, coming to his senses, and 
looking down with some disgust into the pinched, 
withered face before him. 

“°T was about the work going on in the shop; but 
you’ll do as well—better, in fact, fur with him coming 
round with his idle notions, and his gentleman’s brain 
that can’t understand machinery, ’tis slow getting on 
—only if he was here, ’twas his business. Being as 
he aint, will you come down and see to it yourself?” 
said Gray, slowly wiping his moist, grimy forebead 
with a red-and-yellow cotton handkerchief. ‘‘ Why 
don’t the old man take you in, Norman—eh? Or is 
he going to have in that young fellow that’s sweet on 
his daughter?” he continued. 

“T’ll come down, Grey,” returned Norman, shortly. 
“At three o’cluck, if that will do.” 

“All right, then. And—O Norman! Nora said I 
was to tell you if you'd please to come in this even- 
ing, she’ll have a spare hour or two. What with the 
old woman and the boys, she’s had her hands fill 
lately, but they’re all on their feet now. She’s look- 
ing to going into the mill next week.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Norman, impatiently. “ Tell 
Nora I’ll come.” And he shook off his companion, 
and hurried on. ‘ 

Grey looked after him. 

“*T would be no more than fair for old Adrian to 
take the boy into the concern,” he muttered, as he 
trudged heavily on. ‘“’Tis his brains that’s run the 
mill these three years, and it’s plain to see that Nor- 
man’s vexed and worried about it. But it’s natural 
he should take to the other young fellow. They say 
he’s sure to marry Miss Rose. I must tell my old 
woman of that. She’s a bit fund of gossip—the old 
woman is.” 

Norman went about his work all that afternoon, 
his senses steeped in a delici dream. It was the 
imaginative, sensuous part of his nature that was 
enthralled. She was before his eyes wherever he 
turned; her pale, sweet beauty shut out the coarse- 
ness of Irish Margaret, who came to him for the kind 
word that he had always ready for every one poorer 
than himself, and he spoke to her so gently that the 
clumsy, rheumatic old woman went away from him 
with tears in her eyes, her whole heart praising him. 

It was Rose that he had been thinking of; while 
she told him of Mike’s scholarship, and Ellen’s smart- 
ness, and the wonderfal wages Patrick was earning, 
he was thinking how he should ever live over the 
week that was to come. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the mellow sun- 
shine lay pleasantly on the brown fields, and the 
many-windowed mill, and the dark, swift river; the 
western sky was a sea of gold, and the light flashed 
up and up, till it paled and went out in the crysial 
whiteness of the zenith; the desolated trees spread 
out their fairy intricacies against this pellucid back- 
ground; the winds were all asleep—even the dead 
leaves under your feet rustied never so faintly. 

Suddenly the bell at the mill tolled, the 
whir of the machinery died quickly, and all the tired 
operatives hurried out into the golden, tranquil 
beauty of the autumn night. 
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Nora Grey stood at the window, and watched them 
all goby. She thought that Sunday was coming— 
there would be no getting up before the cold, gray 
dawn, no sitting down to a poor breakfast, no hurry- 
ing away to the long, unbroken day’s toil. She look- 
ed at the tired faces; she remembered how she had 
longed and prayed for a week of Sundays, a week of 
absence from the monotonous racket of the mill. 
The absence had come, but not the relief. It was no 
rest, to wait upon her sturdy little brothers, just 
sick enough to be cross, or to listen to the querulous 
crooning of her invalid mother. 

Somehow, nothing ever brought rest or pleasure 
to her. Nora was so tired of it all—tired of the work, 
of the privation, of the wretched barrenness of life, 
of the routine of coarse sights and sounds. She was 
just a young thing, eager and full of longing for all 
the bright, pleasant things that fell so profusely on 
others; but circumstances had taken her in hand, as 
soon as ever she could frame a wish, and bound her 
down to this wearisome life, and said to her: 

“Here is your work, here your life! You may 
wonder, if you will, at the gladness that fills other 
young girls’ hearts. You may cry till your heart 
breaks, but it will do no good. You may hope, and 
pray, and aspire, but your work and your duty lie 
here. Look out now, and see Rose Adrian ride by, 
with her gallant lover, and smiling friend. There’s 
not a month’s difference in your ages, but look how 
your lives differ!” 

And poor little Nora, leaning from the window, 
saw three figures loom out against the bronze sunset 
sky; she heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and more 
than that, she caught the sound of a footfall, that 
made her little pale face flush to the temples, and, 
looking down, she saw the square, strong shoulders, 
and the massive head, that were so familiar. She 
leaned down, and softly whispered his name. 

“Norman!” she called, just a shade of tenderness 
quivering through the syllables. 

But Norman West did not hear her. He was 
watching the equestrian party who were now nearly 
abreast of the house. Nora looked, too. She knew 
the handsome young man, whose supercilious eyes 
sometimes had peered under her bonnet, as she met 
him by chance in the street, more boldly than she 
liked; but his handsome beard, and graceful dress, 
and lordly manner, had no charm for her. There 
could be no man in all the world equal to Norman 
West. And Norman’s face was all alight. Nora 
could see the black brows grow tense and straight, 
and she knew that the luminous, tender eyes were 
drinking the royal beauty of the girl who sat her 
horse like a queen, and bowed to him with such sweet 
graciousness. Nora felt an overmastering feeling 
at her heart, and thought she hated Rose Adrian’s 
exquisite loveliness. She would have shut her eyes 
to it, only that the fine, pure, oval face, with the 
eyes of quiet, soft power, held her like a charm. 
Miss Adrian was a beauty, and had a train of lovers 
to choose from. Why must she fascinate Norman 
West? 

Nora felt her face grow hot; a host of bitter feel- 
ings were struggling within her. But while she 
looked, she saw Willard Russel just turn the handle 
of his riding-whip towards her by the slightest 
movement, and Miss Adrian’s eyes followed it; so, 
for one instant, the lady and the factory-girl looked 
each other in the face. Why did the lady then turn 
her head so haughtily, and look so coldly proud? 

A clicking of the hoofs upon the pavement, and 
then the whole bright picture vanished. The gold 
slipped out of the sky, and the evening became gray 
and sombre. There was only the long s‘reet, with 
its rows of dingy houses, and the mill at the far end 
of it. Nora’s heart grew stony andcold. Even when 
a bit of brightness and warmth from other people’s 
lives flowed over into hers, it brought a sharp pain 
with it. She could hear Norman’s step upon the 
stair now; but was not the best part of him gone 
with the lady that fled with the evening glow? 

Nora put down the rush of tumultuous tears, and 
turned back to the close, poor life inside—to the 
small, over-crowded room, to the father, in his work- 
ing-dress, that smelt of the leather and oil of the fac- 
tory, to the mother, querulous and feeble, and the 
cadaverous, hollow-eyed boys, clamoring for their 
supper. 

‘Why don’t you open the door, Nora, child?” said 
her father, between the whiffs of his pipe. ‘‘ Belike 
it’s Norman, and you shouldn’t keep the lad waiting. 
I’d never need to knock twice at my sweetheart’s 
door.” 

Norman stepped.in. The glow on his face was not 
all friendliness. His voice was singularly low and 
sweet. 

“T’m glad you sent for me tocome to-night, Nora,” 
he said, kindly. ‘‘ We'll get on famously with the 
lessons, and have an hour or two to spare for read- 
ing, maybe.” 

“Thank you! I’m glad you came,” Nora said, 
quietly; and she drew out the little table, and made 
the lamp burn brighter, and then came and sat down 
in the usual place, opposite to him. 

Somehow he was struck by her looks, as he had 
never been before. 

“Aren’t you well, Nora?” he asked, gently. 

Such kindness was in the tone! It was what she 
had lived on for three years, ever since he first found 
her, spelling over a tattered leaf, and offered to help 


came, with their inspiration, to the humble room; 


wonder, were now familiar to her; and over every 
step of the way his hand had led her. But, some- 


her. And now they were far on. The great poets 


sciences, whose names had once been a puzzle and a 





changed, and she sat in a stony bewilderment. Nor- 
man’s kind voice was in her ear; but she knew now 
that its kindness was not for her. Not for her spe- 
cially. It was just the genial overflow of his own 
nature, which could not help giving its abundant 
largess to waste places. But how she had hid those 
words and looks in her heart—the emphasis, even— 
and fancied they were her own! As if one should 
appropriate the sunshine. 
*“*T am quite well,” was all she said. 
**I say, Norman,” broke in her father, ‘the folks 
up at the mill are making a hero of you.” 
“A hero of me!” And Norman colored, and look- 
ed embarrassed. 
Nora’s soft brown eyes grew awake and eager. Of 
course Norman was a hero; but what famous act had 
he performed, that had won recognition from others? 
“And they say,” continued old Grey, ‘ that the 
least Adrian can do is to take you into the firm. He’d 
ought to have done it before; and if he don’t do ft 
now, ’tis a shame to him.” 
“T want nothing of Mr. Adrian for saving his 
daughter’s life,” said Norman, proudly. “I only did 
what any man would have done, and I’m glad I suc- 
ceeded ”—he choked a little, the danger stood so aw- 
fully before him—“ 1’m glad for her sake, not for 
his.” 
“The young chap that was with her owes you 
something, too,’ pursued Grey. ‘‘ They say ’tis as 
good as an engagement between them, and young 
Russel is a millionaire. He’s a common-faced chap, 
though, for all his money.” 
‘* Father,” interrupted Nora, ‘“‘ you forget that I 
know nothing about it. How was it?” 
Norman’s pallor and emotion were so sudden and 
genuine that Nora’s heart yearned over him in pity, 
and for his sake she listened to all the details of that 
event, which seemed to draw him so far away from 
her, and lift him so near to Rose Adrian. But her 
blood was stirred, her cheeks flushed, and Norman, 
catching the bright tears in her eyes, said, playfully: 
** Now, Nora, I’m paid. It would take a good deal 
to make a man a heroin your eyes, and I see that I 
needn’t show my scars to claim my place.” 
Nora glanced at the white bandage on his wrist, 
and was strangely moved. She, too, would have 
kissed the wound, and shed adoring tears upon it, 
but all privileges were for that other girl. Nora 
forced herself to smile. 
“I’ve no notion of helping to spoil you, Norman. 
And now, if you have been praised enough, we will 
set about our work.” 
There was crabbed work to be done that night— 
digging into curious, etymological intricacies, and 
adjusting rough words to their places. Old Grey 
smoked and listened, and now and then gave a short 
chuckle, quickly subdued, and nudged his wife, to 
show his extreme admiration of such wonderful 
scholarship, his satisfaction not being in the least im- 
paired by the fact that she was sound asleep, and 
only responded to his demonstrations with a groan. 
When the clock on the church tower tolled out ten, 
Norman rose. 
* You quite surprise me, Nora,” he said, looking 
down at the small figure before him. ‘ You’ll soon 
be far beyond me. You’ll be a great woman, one of 
these days. You'll do some fine thing, and honor us 
all. But don’t forget me, when your happy time 
comes!” : 
** Will I be happythen? I have heard that women 
are not happy for being great!” said Nora. 
The voice was vibrating and low, the drooping eyes 
humid with unfallen tears. For the first time it 
struck Norman to wonder why this little frail crea- 
ture was singled out for so hard a life; he drew a 
quick comparison between Nora and Miss Adrian. 
In his own case, he had rebelled against the allot- 
ments of Providence more than once. Now, sudden- 
ly, he saw Nora’s life, more bare and destitute of 
hope than his own. And she was a woman. By 
swift insight, he divined all that implied, guessed at 
the infinite patience that she needed. 
“If God is just, he will bless you,” he said, sud- 
denly, and almost sharply, and so went away, taking 
all blessing with him. 
Nora smiled pitifully to herself, as she recalled his 
praise of her. She was unlearned in the logic of the 
heart, but she knew that Norman was not in the 
least more likely to love her for any genius or gift she 
might possess. A single look from Rose Adrian’s 
sweet eyes would outweigh the finest intellectual 
gifts. 
The week went slow-footed to Norman West. Nora 
had gone back to her place in the mill now, and Nor- 
man, in his rounds, had fallen into the habit of lin- 
gering at her side every day. He had always been 
used to come to her with his troubles. Here was one 
he could not tell her. But, somehow, her presence 
soothed him. He liked to look into her tender brown 
eyes, and he found himself longing for the peace that 
she seémed to have. He did not guess that Nora bore 
anything but a quiet heart in those days. 
One night, Nora, upon turning the corner, to enter 
the street that led to her own home, came suddenly 
upon a tall figure that lounged gracefully out from 
under the shade of a portico, and came up beside her. 
In a moment, Nora had recognized Willard Russel’s 
handsome, careless face. A single glance, and Nora 
hurried on. 
“‘ Not so fast, Miss Nora,” he said, quickening his 
step to keep pace with her. ‘I want to speak to you 
@ moment. You are Norman West’s sweetheart, 
aren’t you?” 
“What if I were?” said Nora, looking up into his 
face. 
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pair of pretty eyes of your own. If you are, dear, I 

shouldn’t think you would allow him to make him- 

self absurd about a young lady who is so far above 

him as Miss Rose Adrian. And, with such a charm- 

ing sweetheart as you, it’s unpardonable. I should 

give him a bit of advice, if I were you.” 

Nora turned square round upon him. She was at 

her own door now, and, with her hand upon the 

latch, said: 

“Tf you have any counsel that you think would 

benefit Norman West, you had better offer it to him- 

self. As for me, I assume no control over his 

actions.” 

“O! heis not your lover? What is he, then?” 

sneered Russel. 

« He is a gentleman, and noble and good enough 

for any lady in the land. Go, tell Miss Adrian I said 

80, if you like;” and then the earnest voice, tremu- 

lons with indignation, stopped suddenly, and Willard 

Russel was alone. 

He strolled back down the street, his handsome 
black eyebrows contracted. He looked, and was, very 

angry. A year ago, Rose Adrian was gracious to- 

wards him; he had come up here to complete the 
wooing so auspiciously begun then; but Miss Adrian 

was capricious and absent, and seemed half the time 
unconscious of his presence. Who could be the oc- 
casion of such a change, except it were that meddle- 
some beggar? 

He went back, and paused opposite Mr. Adrian’s 
residence. It was a moonless night, and the hand- 
some brown stone facade was all in shadow. Sud- 
denly a light flushed out in the drawing-room, 
streamed out upon the piazza, and revealed a person 
waiting at the door. Ina moment the door opened, 
the visitor entered, and Willard Russel turned away 
angrily. There was no mistaking that stalwart figure 
and bold carriage. But if she would receive Norman 
West at her own home, it signified a more intimate 
acquaintance than he had suspected. Willard Rus- 
sel’s pride was aroused. Was it possible Miss Adrian 
was playing him off against this low-born lover of 
hers? 

It was not quite in keeping with his dignity to act 
as a spy, but circumstances seemei to excuse it. He 
went out into the street again, strode rapidly towards 
Norman West’s lodgings, learned that he was not in, 
and rapidly matured a plan for the guidance of his 
own conduct. / 

The street that led towards the heart of the town 
from Mr. Adrian’s house, descended steeply, and then 
wound along, following the river in its sinuous course. 
Great elms were plarited along the river banks, and 
the walk beneath them lay now in almost midnight 


Such a haggard face as he wore. He seemed aged 
ten years since they last met. Nora went a step 
nearer him. 

“You are not ill, Norman, but in trouble,” she 
said, quickly. 

He started. 

‘*What trouble should I have? I am tired, I 
think. Yes, I’m tired of life. What makes you look 
at meso, Nora? You guess my trouble, don’t you? 
You knew that I—a poor clerk—that is what she 
called me—bad fallen in love with Rose Adrian, and 
you knew what would come of it—and that is why 
your eyes are so soft and pitiful. But wait a little, 
Nora. Let me be a fool a little longer, and then I'll 
conquer it.” 

The smile that crept about his lips was more pitiful 
than tears. 

“So she has refused you,” said Nora, gently. 
“You gave her all the love of your great, honest 
heart, and she would not have it. Why?” 

“Why? She had a score of reasons—fine, worldly, 
sensible reasons, Nora. She said our positions were 
difterent; that 1 might rise, to be sure, but in the 
meantime she should be suffering deprivation; that 
her father, in spite of appearances, was not rich, and 
would not be satistied unless she made a good match ; 
that she was used to society, and couldn’t bear to be 
excluded from it; that she was fund of luxury; that, 
in short, it wasn’t to be thought of. That she was 
very much obliged to me for the service I did her the 
other day, and that I had her best wishes. And so, 
Nora, I came away. Butif I could earn a fortune 
to-night, I could go back there to-morrow, and I 
should not fear refusal.” 

« And would you?” said Nora, wistfully. 

Norman did not reply for a minute. Strange lights 
and shades crossed his face. 

“I would. Heaven help me, I believe I would! I 
know she is not a true-hearted woman, I know she is 
mercenary, and tainted with worldliness, but I can’t 
help loving her. I shall get over it, I dare say, but 
now the wound is fresh, the longing as strong as 
ever.” 

* You will get over it, and some day it will be made 
up to you,” said Nora. 

Her voice was very low and tender. She dared 
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trust herself only with short t , and h 
when spoken they seemed cold and hard. Her own 
help! overwhelmed her. 


“y wish I could say something to comfort you, 
Norman,” she cried, passionately. 
“You have comforted me. I came to you for that. 





darkness. 

An hour or two went by, and one or two late pedes- 
trians turned to look after the solitary person who, 
closely wrapped in his cloak, went strolling up and 
down this path. The factory watchman also passed 
him in his rounds, and looked suspiciously at him, 
but his control extending only over the vicinage of 
the mill, he contented himself with the suspicious 
glance. 

Nine o’clock tolled out from the factory tower, and 
Nora Grey came away from the window where she 
had stood gazing into the night. It was too late for 
Norman to come now. The most sanguine hope 
must give way, and she must own herself disappoint- 
ed. There was a rush of tears to her eyes. People 
who have but few pleasures cling to the few with a 
passionate warmth which one who suited himself in 
his life would find it hard to understand. 

Nora’s nature was intense and concentrative. How 
to bear the loss of Norman from her life? If his not 
coming for one Saturday evening made her tears flow 
80 fast, how was she to get over all the days that must 
go on without him? 

So young and so miserable! And Nora wondered 
if it was always to be so—if, never in life, she was to 
have any happiness. She knew other girls, as poor 
asshe, who had gay times, and danced, and sang, 
and had pretty things to make them winsome, and 
were happy in their lovers, and, by-and-by, contented 
little matrons in humble homes. They took in plain 
sewing, and kept house in a single room, and had to 
be very economical to make both ends meet; but at 
the end of the day there was the husband to come 
home, and all day long there was the baby to laugh 
and play with. And their roses did not fade like hers, 
nor their faces grow sad and serious like her own. 
To be sure, if she could freshen herself up a bit, get 
a flash of warm color about her, even she was not so 
plain. Once, she remembered, Norman himself had 
praised her bonny hair and dove eyes. But every 
day Nora saw herself growing old and faded. If, 
years ago, she had married—well, Lue’s husband, 
over the way, or Jemmy Lorrimer the watchman, 
she might have been as happy as Lue or Mary Lorri- 
mer, and this longing, this hunger, might never have 
crept into her heart. But then what would have be- 
come of the ailing mother, and the five sturdy broth- 
ers? Looking back, Nora saw nothing but loneliness, 
and forward, the years darkened, till the perspective 
was wrapped in gloom. People say that self-sacrifice 
brings its own reward. But here was Nora’s heart, 
clamorous for a little life of its own, claiming the 
right to happiness for itself. Nora did not know how 
to stillit. And she began to doubt whether duty 
lay in self-abnegation. 

In the midst of her sorrowful reverie, there came 
astep on the stair. Nora’s heart beat fast. Her 
tears were turned to joy. Surely, it was Norman at 
last. 

It was Norman. He came in slowly, just answer- 
ing her greeting, in a stony, mechanical way, and 





‘“‘Ah, that’s the question! By the way, you have a 


But how my heart is too sore just now for any 
words to fall kindly upon it—and I’ll go home. Some- 
time, when you are married, and have a cosy home 
of your own, and I’m a merry old bachelor at your 
fireside, we will smile at this, perhaps. But now 
good-night, little woman!” 

She did not betray how harshly his words jarred 
upon her. She only looked into his pale face, and 
said: 

** You'll go home and try to sleep? You wont go 
walking abvut trying to think the trouble away?” 

“No! Dll go straight home. Don’t worry about 
me,” he said, with an attempt at cheerfulness. But 
he drew his hat down over his eyes, and walked 
away, not with his natural, steady step, but uncer- 
tainly, and like one staggering under a weight. 

As he came out into the chilly night air the sense 
of misery grew more acute. It struck him as odd 
that any one should worry about him, wretched and 
hopeless as he felt; and strangely enough it was not 
Rose Adrian with her rustle and shimmer of silk 
about her, and the gentle graci of A 
that allured while she repelled him, but the small, 
childish figure in the faded delaine dress, the pale, 
patient face and the pitying eyes; and he started, as 
a thought came unbidden to his mind. If he had 
loved Nora would he have been going away from her 
now forlorn and disappointed? And all at once, by 
some lightning flash of intuition, he seemed to see 
how she could love. 

As he came upon the lonely, shaded path by the 
river some one jostled him in passing, and spoke 
roughly to him. Scarcely heeding Norman turned 
aside, but the person placed himself in the way. 
Norman West looked up. A white belt of light 
streamed out from the windows of an opposite dwell- 
ing, and revealed a scornful face. 

‘‘The path is yours, Mr. Russel. Why do you not 
goon?” said Norman. 

“Mine, is it? And you are out of my path for 
good, I should guess, if your fave doesn’t belie you. 
What do you think now?” sneered Russel. 

“That gentlemen can be coarse and brutal when 
they choose,” said Norman, with singular quietness. 

“Who made you a judge of gentleme::? ’ broke out 
Willard Russel. ‘ You, a half-educated—” 

** Stop!” cried Norman. ‘ You have no cause of 
quarrel with me, Mr. Russel. I have failed where 
we both aspired. It was my right as much as yours. 
If I was rich I would win her yet. As it is you are 
the one to be successful. I am out of your way now. 
If it is any satisfaction to you to know that, you are 
welcome to the knowledge.” 

“Thank you! You flatter yourself, then, that I 
have regarded you as a rival. Your presumption is 
beautiful,” said Russel, speaking very quietly, but 
breathing fast between the words. 

‘“‘ Mr. Russel, you may scorn me now, but some 
day I will be even with you!” 

The factory watchman came pattering up and 
stopped, and stared curiously. 

* Be off with you, fellow!” said Russel, sharply. 








then sat down in the chair she pat for him. 


The man started and hurried away. 
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“You'll be even with me,” continued Russel. 
“How? By drawing an ignorant girl into a degrad- 
ing marriage, and rising upon her shame?” 

Norman was getting very angry but still he con- 
trolled himself 

‘Marriage with me would be no degradation to 
Miss Adrian, except as the false opinion of society 
might hold itso. My character is as free from stain 
as her own father’s, my blood as pure from heredita- 
ry shame, my love as honest as yours,” he said, 
sturdily. 

“Ah, out upon your love! Your character! I 
don’t ingnire into the character of the Irishman who 
grooms wy horse. Your lineage, I suppose, could be 
traced back to some kennel, and still further to the 
almshouse. And your love! That is the finest thing 
of all. Honest love indeed! And what kind of love 
is that you have for the little factory girl on the 
hill?” 

* Let me pass!” 

Not till I choose !”’ said Russel, and he set himseif 
against Norman. 

Norman pushed him aside with a single thrust of 
his broad, strong shoulders; but there was a ringing 


upon his temple. 

‘“*How dare you, you beggar!” said Russel, in a 
fury. s : 

Something bright gleamed in the darkness—Nor- 
man caught it in his hand, receiving a wound, but in 
the struggle the feet of both slipped upon the dry, 
turfy bank, and Russel slid down toward the water; 
there was a quick splash and then a dead silence 
followed. Norman swung himself down the steep 
bank, and called out to him. No answer came back. 
The swift, dark current ran on, plashing against the 
boulders that thrust themselves into the stream, and 
was presently shut in by high, rocky walls. 

Norman West felt his heart cease to beat. He 
crept back and sat down on the grass; if he would 
have escaped, his benumbed limbs refused to lend 
themselves to his flight. He sat down rubbing his 
head confusedly. ‘I have killed him!” he keptsay- 
ing over and over. And mingled with the stony hor- 
ror that he felt, there was a sensation of triumph. 
At any rate Rose Adrian would never belong to the 
man who had@insulted him. He moved slightly, and 
his hand came upon something lying in the grass; 
he caught it up, and knew by instinct what it was— 
the pocket-book of his victim. He opened it slowly 
and felt the roll of bank-notes that filled it. There 
was more money probably than ever he had owned 
in his life; Willard Russel would never want it any 
more. He laughed—a low, 1 laugh—at the 
thought. It would be a pity so much money should 
be thrown away. Why, he had known people to die 
for want ofa tithe of it. Ono! It mustn’t be wasted. 
He might take it. It was quite a fortune, perhaps, 
and he might marry Rose Adrian after all. Who 
knew? And Norman chuckled at the thought. And 
then when he was rich he would help Nora. Poor 
little Nora. Ifshe was here now she might cure this 
terrible pain in his head. And so thinking dimly he 
got up to go to her. 

Nora had slept by odd times that night, little cat 
naps, out of which she started, and woke in a vague 
terror. And so sleeping she thought she heard Nor- 
man’s step on the stair. She opened her eyes; a 
pale, gray light, tinted with rose, shone across the 
little uncurtained window. Well, it was morning 
then, and that was her last miserable dream. And 
now, with her senses all her own, she heard the step 
on the stair. Nora sprang up. A moment and she 
heard her father’s voice. 

“Nora, child! come down here, quick!” 

She was there almost in a breath, feeling her limbs 
stiffen and herself almost fainting. 

‘*O tather, what is it? O, what has happened to 
Norman?” 

His handkerchief was saturated with blood from 
his hand, his clothes wet with the river water, and, 
lifting the close, curling dark hair, Nora saw the 
purple spot upon the temple. His head sank down, 
and he seemed to sleep. 

“I'd best go for a doctor, child!” said her father. 

“No no! If Norman is in any trouble that will 
only make it worse,” cried Nora, in great distress. 

“Trouble! what trouble should there be? Some 
street robber has hurt the poor lad. Why, child, 
Norman hasn’t an enemy in the world.” 

They put aside the wet coat, and drawing out the 
settee before the stove, laid him upon it. Nora look- 
ing at the pinched, white face, burst into tears. 

“[’d best go for the doctor, Nora. But first Pll 
bang up the coat.” 

In a moment a hushed, frightened whisper was 
heard. 

“Nora! Nora! what’s this?” 

Nora knelt down to examine it by the ruddy light 
of the fire. It was a brown leather pocket-book with 
the owner’s initials stamped upon it. 

“W.R. What does that mean?” whispered Grey, 
looking up with startled eyes into the girl’s face. 

Nora clasped her hands in agony. 

“W. QR. is for Willard Russel,” she sobbed. 

Grey looked the book all over, nodding slowly over 
and over. At last he said: 

‘See here, Nora. You take that, but don’t keep 
it any longer than you can help. And see here, too. 
We must send for a doctor, but sending for a doctor 
don’t oblige us to tell what we don’t know; no more 
does it oblige us to tell all we do know. Law was 
made for rich people; they makes it, they applies it, 
and it takes care ofthem. Consequently poor people 
don’t have anything to do with it. And so it follows 
—do you comprehend, child?—if law undertakes to 











in his ears presently, and he felt a sharp, heavy blow | 


prove that Norman West was where there was any 
trouble going on, we proves that he was here—al- | 
ways perviding ’twould been for his interest to a been 
here. Do you take my meaning?” 

Nora nodded, growing pale. 

© Then I’m going for the doctor!” 

He tramped heavily down stairs. At his return he 
was encountered on the threshold by two men who. 
detained him. 

*Halloo! Grey! We’re in search of Norman West. 
Is he here?” 

“Where else should he be?” exclaimed Grey, 
aghast, but not altogether at fault. “I suppose 
there is folks that knows he stays here o’ Saturday 
nights sometimes.” « 
“Ah! Yes! Pity he wasn’t here last night then 
Come on, Brown. Let’s take a look at him.” 

They entered the room without ceremony. The 
sun had risen now, and shone round and red in at 
the small windows. Norman lay upon the sofa 
sleeping heavily. There were white, wet bandages 
across his forehead, and Nora was kneeling beside 
him. She started up, looking from one to the other 
with fierce eyes. ‘ 
“What are you going to do with him?” she de- 
manded, in a wild, terrified tone. 

The man looked at her pityingly. 

“Sorry to hurt your feelings, miss, but our duty is 
to arrest him. It looks awkward though, eh, 
Brown.” 

“ Looks awkward!” echoed Brown. 

“Well, now, Mr. Brown, and t’other one,” said 
David Grey, planting himself squarely before the 
sofa, as if prepared to defend it, “I should like to 
know what you want of this young fellow here? 
Aint it enough for a man to full down stairs and 
most bréak his head, without having folks coming 
crowding in and hindering tolks going for the 
doctor?” 

The tall man laughed. 

“Ha! Ha!” said Brown. 

* Fell down stairs did he? I reckon you'll have to 
prove that.” 

“Prove that!” said Brown, solemnly. 

‘Brown, you shut up! And, Mr. Grey, don’t 
make a fool of yourself! There’s been trouble, you 
know. At nine o’clock, or thereabouts, the factory 
watchman saw West quarrelling by the river bank 
with another whom he took for Mr. Willard Russel. 
And when he goes by again, at two o’clock, he finds 
blood upon the grass, and a little way off a Turkish 
knife marked with Mr. Russel’s initials. He follows 
the trail of blood to your door, and at sunrise a mes- 
senger coming from Mr. Adrian’s, where Mr. Russel 
has been staying, says that he has not been in the 
house all night. Now you can draw conclusions as 
well as anybody.” 

Mr, Grey remained silent a minute. 

‘The watchman saw Norman with Mr. Russel at 
nine o’clock,”’ he said, presently. 

** At nine o’clock,” responded the tall man. 

“Or thereabouts,” said Brown. 

*‘ Nora, wasn’t Norman here at that time?” said 
Grey, giving Nora a very curious look. 

“Come, now, don’t be putting the girl up to any 
mischief. You'll have a chance to tell all you know, 
and if it turns out in his favor all the better. Ah, 
there’s the doctor!” 

Doctor Huntly came in, gentle, sympathetic, ten- 
der. Like one in adream Nora saw him examine 
Norman, heard the discussion between the physician 
and the officer, had a vague impression that there 
was to be no removal, and that the officers were to 
remain in attendance till Norman should recover; 
but only understood vividly when Doctor Huntly 
gave his directions, and urged upon her the utmost 
caution. Whether day or night followed she scarcely 
knew. It is always night in the darkened chamber; 
always still, too, except for the moanings of the sick 
man in his delirium; she goes out into the adjoining 
room for some trifle essential to his comfort, and she 
almost wonders—it is all so vague to her—to see the 
two men sitting there; they are smoking always; 
sometimes playing with dingy cards; sometimes 
bending with perplexed faces over a shabby back- 
gammon board. Twice every day the tall man says: 

‘* Well, how is he, my girl?” and Nora says he is 
no better. At that the tall man shakes his head, and 
then the one called Brown shakes his head, too. A 
very curious head f ia, as Nora’s instinctive observa- 
tion discovers—being covered with short, drab hair 
that stands out upon every side, and it looks, upon 
the whole, extremely like a thistle blossom gone to 
seed. Ifshe were not so wretched Nora would smile 
atit. But nowshe has no thought except for the 
man who lies tossing about upon the bed iu the room 
yonder. 

But one day Norman fell into a deep sleep, and 
leaving her father by his side Nora steals out. She 
goes along very swiftly and quietly; sometimes she 
meets one or two of her girl-acquaintances, and she 
hears them say that there is Nora Grey, and how 
does she feel to have her lover suspected of murder, 
they wonder; but Nora walks swiftly past them un- 
heeding, and only stops at Mr. Adrian’s door. 

**T want to see Miss Adrian,”’ she said. ‘Tell her 
that Nora Grey wants to speak with her.” 

The nice housemaid looked at the worn dress, and 
thought she would show her into.the kitchen; then 
she looked at her face, and decided that the parlor 
would do. 

And so Nora finds herself in the spacious parlor all 
glowing with soft light, and full of tender, warm 
fragrance; her feet pressed velvet roses all uncon- 
sciously, and she sat down on a chair, never noticing 
the pale marble Apollo at her elbow. A moment 





and a pale, beautiful face stood looking at her. Nora 
rises, and her wistful eyes seek for some good sign in 
the lovely face. She has hardly seen it fully hitherto; 


sometimes at church she has caught a glimpse of a 


fair pallor, of luminous eyes, whose splendor the 
brown lashes fail to hide, or the inch or two of white, 
unruffied forehead, where the wavy, silken hair falls 
softly; but she has not known the soul which this 


ment of this face won Norman’s love, won it from 
her. She has come to plead for Norman’s life. But 
she hesitates and grows distressed. 

“What do you want with me? You said your 
name was Nora Grey,I think,” said Miss Adrian, 
adjusting the rufties at her slender wrists, and glanc- 
ing at the mirror to observe her pose and air. 

“Tam Nora Grey. 1 came to see you on account 
of Norman West,” sxid Nora, shortly. 


was visibly discomposed. 

‘Ah! You are the girl in whom he isso interested. 
But what do you think I can do for him, pray?” 
Nora’s ear caught the petulant intonation, and her 
heart sank. 

“ He is very ill, you know.” 

** Yes, I knowit. And it would be better if he 
should die, for then this terrible charge could not be 
pursued,” said Miss Adrian, quickly. 

“I hope,” said Nora, “that you believe he had 
great provocation if he did that terrible deed. It 
was not like him. He has a bold, brave heart, and 
*tis as tender as a child’s. Thedoctor says his illness 
is caused partly by the sharp blow upon his temple. 
O, you must know that Norman would not lift his 
hand against any one, except in self-defence. Mr. 
Russel must have angered him beyond all bounds.” 

“Tdare say he did! Poor Willard was hot-tem- 
pered. Everybody knows that. He was a Georgian, 
you know. But he is dead and can’t speak for him- 
self. I pity Norman, too! But it’s all horrible! I 
don’t see why you come to me. I think it is enough 
for me to have my name used in connection with the 
affair.” 

The calmness was gone now. Miss Adrian no 
longer remembered her personelle. She was crying; 
selfish tears, partly, bat genuine. 

“TIT came to you,” said Nora, steadily, “‘ because it 
isin your power to speak a word for Norman. As 
soon as he is able he wili be examined before the jury. 
Sometimes I think ’tis all a dreadful mistake—that 
Mr. Russel will come back alive and well, and we 
shall find that Norman was no murderer, intentional 
or otherwise; but that, I know, is only a dream, and 
Doctor Huntly tells me that Norman will need all 
that can be done for him. Now they say that Mr. 
Russel abused Norman to you; uttered some threats 
that frightened you. Do you think if that were told 
in court it would do Norman no good?” 

Miss Adrian wiped her tears, and looked up with 
an astonished, incredulous face. 

“Do you suppose I would admit that in court? 
Why, that would imply the whole. I should have 
to own that he came here as my lover. It is very 
strange you don’t see that this is impossible,” and 
Miss Adrian reddened with indignation. 

“He loved you!” said Nora, simply. 

Miss Adrian got up and walked about restlessly. 

“Tcan’t helpit. I can’t compromise myself for 
him—not if I can help it.’”’ 

“ He saved your life.” 

“I wish he had not! Can’t you see that he has 
more than paid himself by the trouble he has caused 
me?” 

Nora rose to go, saddened and quiet. 

“You wont do anything, then, unless compelled. 
You wont make an effort to save from shame and 
woe the man who loves you?” 

“TI don’t see why you speak of that. ‘T'was very 
foolish, and it was not my fault. My father is very 
angry—very harsh towards Norman. But I pity him, 
asItold you. I will pay a lawyer to defend him. 
Do you go to Mr. Seymore and ask him what is to be 
done. But I will not helpin the way you suggest. 
And the law wont compel me. I can guess where 
the story rose. But my maid, Elsie, is not to be 
trusted. A word or two from me, and she takes it 
all back. But I’ll help with money. Come to me for 
it when you will.” 

Nora went out, her heart throbbing passionately, 
deterinined that no gold of Rose Adrian’s should do 
service in his behalf. ; 

Miss Adrian broke down after Nora was gone. 
This girl had had a struggle with herself. She did 
not care for the young Georgian. She half despised 
him for his cool contempt of those who were really 
his superiors; for his childish selfishness, and want 
of manly self-control. And Norman West’s noble 
nature had touched what was best in her woman- 
hood; that day when she parted from him in the 
drawing-room, her kisses sweet upon his wounded 
wrist, she had yearned to come down, and stand with 
him, level by love’s great law. But worldliness came 
up, and plead in his absence against him. The habit 
of life could not be broken at a bound; no such grand 
height of renunciation was within her reach. And 
she put down her heart, and made up her mind to 
accept Willard Russel. 

And now what had happened? Miss Adrian felt 
as though fate was using her most hardly. If Nora 
had known how much she suffered she would have 
felt more kindly towards her. At home she had to 
bear short words and angry looks from her father, 
who persisted in laying the blame of the whole affair 
upon what he called her atrocious coquetry. 

And then in her sleep strange visions harassed 





her; she saw a handsome, blonde face grown pallid 


beauty masks. She does not forget that the enchant- | 


The color wavered to Miss Adrian’s cheek. She! 


and ghastly; she heard the clanking of fetters, and 

saw the crowd surge up to the foot of the gallows— 

she saw the man who had loved her so dearly turu to 
| face the jeering mob. Whatever came of it, that 
| love of her was the inspiration of the trouble. She 
had given up love for wealth, shut her eyes upona 
| picture that now looked brighter than even when 

she rejected it; and made upher mind to marry 
Willard Rassel, even with her good-natured con- 
j temptofbhim. And now she had lest him! Nothing 

but humiliation and sbame forher. Yet, through 
| this little sense of disappointment, her heart warmed 
towards Norman. She would never go into open 
court and defend him, but she would dv what she 
could without sacriticing herself. S» she sat down 
and wrote a note to Mr. Seymore who was an old, 
indulgent friend of hers. ‘ 

When, therefore, Nora appeared at his office, the 
gray-haired lawyer looked kindly at her from under 
his spectacles, and heard her story patiently to the 
end, though a little of it—in spite of Nora’s good 
sense—was somewhat irrelevant. Bathe half smiled 
and shook his head at its cl se. 

“I'm afraid the young man’s reputation for kind- 
heartedness wont go far towards relieving him of 
this charge, in the face of such powerful circumstan- 
tial evidence. Our only hope is in proving an alibi ” 

Nora grew suddenly pale, and her countenance 
changed so singularly that the astute, not ovei- 
scrupulous lawyer thought, “This girl is ready tu 
swear to anything for this young fellow’s sake.” 

But Nora was not quite ready. She was turning 
the question over and over in her mind, her instincts 
of truth and right at war with her love. Nora had 
never t old a '‘< in her life; she had scorned all dis- 
simulation; she said her prayers by her bedside 
every night, with a pure heart. And now to stand 
in open court and swear to that which was false— 
God and the angels looking down, and O, worse, 
more feared than the Infinite Pity—Noman West's 
sincere eyes beholding her shame, Norman’s heart 
scorning her. She almost uttered a cry at this 
thought. But through all her shame and misery 
the lawyer's words fell clear and cold upon her 
consciousness. 

“The watchman says the factory clock struck nine 
just as he passed the spot where the two men were 
having hard words—but if young West was at your 
house at that hour—as your father says-if you can 
confirm this by your testimony—the evidence for the 
prosecution falls to the ground—the watchman was 
mistaken in his man.” 

Nora got up, numb and rigid. 

“T will come and see you again,” she said, me- 
chanically, and so went out. 

Mr. Seymore knit lis brows over the subject. The 
girl had more scruples than he had supposed. But 
her interest in the young man, which was plainly 
very strong, was sure to conquer. Mr. Seymore 
hoped it would. If Russel had come to his death he 
had undoubtedly provoked it. He was a hot-headed 
fellow, and Mr. Seymore had winced under his su- 
perciliousness too oiten to feel any acute pity fur 
him. 

Nora went home, going along the streets in adazed, 
mechanical sort of way, uulieeding the curious eyes 
that watched her as she passed. The little boys were 
quarrelling when she got home, She got them to be 
quiet. She gave the feeble mother her tea, and 
stirred up a hasty pudding for supper. And all the 
time her old father followed her movements with 
wistful eyes. He crept up to her side when the sup- 
per was put away, and the rvom stilled. 

* You’ve made up your mind, my girl,” he said, in 
a@ pathetic, pieading tone. “’Twas just before 
Norman went away that the factory clock struck 
nine. You said ’twas just after, but that was a mis- 
take—it’s so easy to be mistaken, child,and you were 
so frightened. Just after nine he went. 1 lay in my 
bed and heard him go down the stair—and so did 
mother.” ‘ 

He stopped 22d looked at her. Something in her 
face made him cry out in a tone of anguish. 

“You are never going to say it wasn’t! O Nora, 
you are not going to swear the lad’s life away—the 
lad ’at’s been so good to us, and the only friend your 
poor father’s got in the world—O Nora, girl, you’ve 
never the heart to do it! And all for a few pitifal 
minutes that may be one way as well as the other.” 
And he caught her hand, and devoured her face 
with his imploring eyes. 

Nora wrenched her hand away, and fled sobbing to 
her chamber. All that night and for many nights 
she faced her misery. And always the thought of 
Norman—of what he would thick came uppermost. 
God might forgive her; the All Wise and the All 
Pititul knew her heart. O, sbe did not fear him! 
But Norman, with his keen sense of honor, his fine 
instincts that were always unflinchingly loyal to the 
right—how was she to endure his contempt?” 

The day for the trial came at last; a dazzling win- 
ter sun shone in upon the great crowd in the court- 
room, upon Kose Adrian, pale and beautiful, half 
concealed in a corner, upon Norman West, haggard 
and ill, bnt serene and self-pvised, ready to tell bis 
story aud bear the penalty. 

Ah, what a cruel, dazzling sunshine it was. It 
smote Nora like a rain of fierce eyes; it seemed to go 
down deep into her heart, searching out its hidden 
shame and wickedness. She clung to Mr. Seymore’s 
arm, feeling every step impossible. That gentleman 
| looked down at her with a condescending pity not 

unmixed with surprise. He had not been accustom- 

ed to such sensibility in persons of her class. Nora 
| never knew how the examination went on. She was 
| aroused trom her miserable stupor by hearing Mr. 
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Seymore inform the court that the defence intended 
to prove an alibi, and ere the sensation which these 
words produced had died away, she heard her own 
name called. 

Nora staggered to her feet; the stolid Brown was 
by to hand her to the witness box. It was only when 
she stood there, the hundreds of eager eyes upon her, 
the pitiless sun smiting her, that she looked up and 
saw Norman. Their eyes met. No wonder or scorn 
in his; only the tenderest pity, the gentlest sympa- 
thy. Prisoner, possible criminal as he was, he looked 
the noblest man in all that assemblage. And look- 
ing up at him, Nora felt her doubt die suddenly 
away, and knew that the lie that had brooded in her 
heart would never come to her lips. She grew 
strangely brave! What! not trust him to God! 

And now, in a way that won the sympathy of every 
person in the crowd, she took the oath, and, half- 
turning at the question that fullowed, her eyes fell 
upon a face and figure framed in by the- doorway, 
an incredulous, scornful, amused face that instantly 
drew all eyes upon itself. Through the instantane- 
ous confession that arose Nora heard Norman’s 
quick, glad cry, ‘‘Great Heaven! It is Willard 
Russel himself!’’ 

Incredulity, amazement, joy swayed the crowd— 
and then a ringing cheer burst forth ; people laughed 
and cried, and each man congratulated his neighbor 
—and for ten minutes the officers of the court tried 
in vain to restore order. But silence came at last, 
and then the young patrician told as much of his 
story as he pleased, told it haughtily and disdainfully, 
asif it did not concern them to know how, in the 
darkness of the night, he had swam down the river 
and come ashore a half mile below, and angry and 
disgusted, had left instantly for the South, only 
brought back by the absurd rumor which had reach- 
ed him of Norman West’s being held accountable for 
his disappearance. 

Norman was a hero now. His friends pressed 
about him with congratulations. Nora slipped away 
home by a side street. Miss Adrian was driven to 
her father’s residence. She waited long between the 
dusk and the falling night for her old lover. But 
Russel did not return to his allegiance. His pride 
had been deeply wounded. He shrewdly guessed 
that he had itin his power to punish Miss Adrian, 
and he did not scruple to do so. 

While Rose Adrian sat at the curtained bay-win- 
dow, and looked out through green leaves and odor- 
ous flowers, and listened for the step that never 
came, Nora went about the small shabby room, doing 
her homely work. She had not seen Norman. But 
she had chosen the right at last—though late, fuirly 
chosen—and her heart was light, her conscience easy. 
She might never be anything to Norman, but she 
would know always that she had not fallen from the 

high place she had held in his esteem. And so think- 
ing it was scarcely a surprise, though a great joy, 
when the room door opened suddenly and Norman 
came in, stood looking at her a moment with radiant 
face, and then clasping her hands said, in a tone 
whose delicious tenderness thrilled her: 

** My little Nora! I have wandered far from you, 
but my beart has come back to its own home at last.” 

And then Nora, pale, but trembling with solemn 
joy, hears him say how truly his best self has belong- 
ed to her all the time, how the mists have parted be- 
fore him in these late hours of trial, and in solitude 
and sorrow his soul has reached out to and longed 
for hers—hears and believes it all to be true in some 
unexplainable way. The only thing she sees clearly 
is his love which shines in his face, and trembles in 
his voice, and enfolds her in its perfect peace. She 
knows vaguely that she may not test his heart by her 
own; butif she has any misgivings they are over- 
flowed by this great tidal wave of happiness. Her 
waste life has blossomed like the rose. 





GEESE AND TURKEY RACE. 

An English work gives the following curious anec- 
dote, in which royalty was made to appear “ goosy:” 
George LV., when Prince Regent, was much given to 
wagers; but ofttimes he was beaten at his own game. 
Once a gentleman who had frequently lost wagers 
with his royal highness determined to be revenged, 
and amongst other subjects introduced one evening, 
he casually observ ed that he met a drove of turkeys, 
and noticing how slow they travelled, said that he 
believed geese would travel faster. ‘‘ Nonsense,” 
said his royal highness. ‘ Well,” said the gentleman, 
“TI believe they will; and I am willing to wager that 
I drive a flock of geese one mile along the turnpike- 
‘road against any one you may select to drive a num- 
ber of turkeys, only allowing me to name time and 
place.”—* Done for a thousand pounds,” was the re- 
ply; and the next day was fixed for the trial to come 
off. They met at a certain spot; the Prince Regent 
was there incog, but had a trusty friend with a flock 
ofturkeys. Presently the gentleman appeared with 
his geese; but as he had the time to name, he fixed 
a quarter of an hour before sundown. The time ar- 
rived, and away went the turkeys, outstripped the 
geese a hundred yards in a tew minutes; but gradu- 
ally as the sun went down, the turkeys desired to 
roost, and rushed through the hedges, tirst this side 
and then the other, until they finally found some 
trees, in which they sought refuge, and all the efforts 
of the driver to get them on the road again were of 
no avail. All this time the geese kept going quietly 
along, and, like the tortoise with the hare in the 
fable, arrived at the goal whilst the turkeys were 
sleeping. 





Very few people are truly wise—but a great many, 
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THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Ringing, ringing loud and clear, 
It cleaves silver-sweet the sunny air,— 
Now like an anthem glad with praise, 
Now like a touch of tender prayer. 


Ringirg, ringing up to the skies, 
It rises to fall in a shower of song; 
The boatman down by the river blue, 
Hushes his breath as it floats along. 


Big and burly the boatman stands, 
Hard in deed, and thought, and word; 

But something within him wakes up to meet 
The mellow song of the little bird. 


Joyous, joyous it gushes out 
From the tender green of a maple-tree; 
The boatman moves his bushy head, 
And laughingly turns his eyes to me. 


Boatman, burly, and strong, and grim, 
Tell me just how it sounds to you: 
Is it only the song of a pretty bird, 
Whose throat is sweet with morning dew ? 


My life seems higher and truer than yours, 
And yet, ah me! I do not know,— 

That silvery song may arouse your soul 
To flights which mine can never go! 


The boatman stood with his head bent low; 
The bird piped loud, and strony, and clear; 
The trees shook their plumage of tender green, 

The river slipped soft as if to hear. 


And I gently said, God wills it so,— 
We worship together at his feet; 

Praise him for the temple not made with hands, 
Where all his children alike may meet! 





A WOMAN’S Story. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOLDING by the wisdom of our forefathers, the 
Brooklynists opined that, to be wholesome and sea- 
sonable, the Christmas pudding should have a hand- 
ful of snow init. ‘ A green Christmas,” would they 
repeat, ‘‘ maketh a full churchyard.” 

White enough was this blessed Christmas night. 
Snow and frost had metamorphosed the village ac- 
cording to their wont. Tne lights from the cottages 
winked at the stars through white-gleaming boughs 
and shrubs; the stars twinkled merrily back across 
deep snow-dritts. 

No winking lights in all the village were brighter 
or merrier than those from John Milton’s cottage; 
yet within, somehow, no face save little Bess’s was 
quite unclouded. Little Bess, perched on her father’s 
knee, laughed and chattered, unconscious of any 
shadow brooding over the Christmas party. But it 
was there, in the face of John Milton himself; in that 
of a powerful-looking man of about thirty, who sat 
opposite; in that, usually so placid, of the Widow 
Morgan; in that of Effie Milton, a tall girl of eigh- 
teen, or thereabouts, brown-haired, blue-eyed, and 
good as she was bonnie, John’s elder daughter and 
right hand. Slightest of all, yet visible, in the hand- 
some face of a lad who sat by Effie, talking with her 
in tones too low to be audible beyond her ear. 

“Ab no!” the girl protested; “ you know well it 
is not along of you being poor, or his ’prentice, and 
Mark so well todo. You had ought to know father 
better.” 

“* What is it then, eh?” 

“Can’t you think what it is to a silent, determined 
man like him, to find his plans all thwarted? You 
know how he turns things in his mind till they grow 
into it, «’most. But Heaven knows how little I 
dreamt that Mark Kinsland had any thought of 
me.” 

“ Like his impudence, the sneak!’ Willie Morgan 
hissed, with a wrathful glance at his would-be rival. 

**Don’t say that, my dear,” said Effie, gently. 
* When a good man like him asks a girl to be his 
wife, out of all the world, he honors her more than if 
he offered to make her Queen of Eugland.” 

‘Nonsense! What an honor he paid you, indeed! 
I wish he’d kept his honors for some one else.” 

**So do I, I'm sure,” Effie chimed in, truthfully. 

“And not come here, where nobody would do for 
him but the bonniest girl in Brooklyn—who didn’t 
want his honors—spoiling our Christmas, and making 
the old man as sour as a crab-apple. Ah, he’d give 
his right hand to have you take up with Mark, and 

give the good-by to his poor ’prentice. You needn’t 
look so, Effie, it’s true. Morning, nocn, and night, 
I hear nought from John but Mark Kinsland’s 
praises, and the fellow flung in my face as a pattern 
and model. I don’t know what our folks are about, 
fussing over the man as if he was Wellington come 
home after Waterloo.” . 

Effie was too honest a girl to join, or seem to join, 
in such unjust depreciation of her rejected wooer. 

“You know, Willie,” she said, “ why our folks set 
such store by him. How poor and friendless he was; 
and how, since he was a mere boy, he supported his 
father and mother, denying and ‘pinching himself 
for them; and by his own industry and good conduct, 
and nothing else, he has come to be what he is.” 

“Ay! You've caught up the song, like the rest. I 
wonder you can care for poor Willie Morgan, now he 
wants you!” 
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“A grand thing, sure, to be timekeeper in a 
factory!’ 

“If the poor old father and mother had been spared 
to see him that, wouldn’t they have thought it a fine 
thing, Willie?” 

‘“‘Hang the fellow! If you go on singing bis praises 
like that, Effie, I shall hate him. If I was he, I should 
be far away, to-night. 1 cculdn’t be so unmanly as 
to come sneaking here, with a hang-dog face, putting 
a wet blanket over everybody.” 

Effie saw that in the lad’s jealous, unreasonable 
mood, it would only irritate him further to take his 
rival’s part. But her womanly justice told her how 
it was true unselfishness, a higher manliness, that 
had brought poor Mark here, after what was past 
and gone. 

“Tell you what, Effie; there’s others left as poor 
and friendless as that—” 

“Willie! Not friendless, surely!” For his self- 
meaning was evident. 

*“Well—no. Your father meant well, I am sure. 
But truth is, Effie Milton, 1 hate the trade I’m at— 
hate it!” 

Hate the trade! Father’s own trade, that he was 
so proud of! The trade that Willie himself, not so 
long ago, had deemed the height of man’s ambition! 
The trade he was to succeed father in; that was to 
enable them to marry, and realize those humble, 
but O, so happy dreams, that had grown to be the 
sunlight of her life and thoughts! The poor child 
sat stupefied. 

“Ay, it sickens me, this endless measuring, and 
planing, and sawing, and glueing, and hammering. 
l’d rather be anything than a carpenter. I was 
made for something better. And I wont stay at it 
longer, wasting the best years of my life at such 
droning. I’ve made up my mind, and I’m glad of 
it.” 

Glad! Glad of what had in.one second sunk 
the girl’s heart and hopes low—so low that it was 
actual pbysical suffering. Those hopes to which her 
lover’s own hand bad so carefully given the death- 
blow. More beautiful than they looked before, for 
ever they died out. 

She looked in his face with mute pleading; but the 
heedless absorption of that face cut her afresh to the 
heart’s core. 

Ay, he looked glad. He batt no regrets for the dis- 
union, the unhappiness, the sorrow this change must 
bring. He was blind to these things. He never 
thought how, in the eyes of her father and all the 
village, his own words and act would stain him with 
black ingratitude. 

Poor Effie! she felt faint, sick beyond words, 
wretched. Yet Willie ran on, his tongue once loosed, 
too self-absorbed to notice the real effect of his words 
upon her-—quite pleased that she took it all ‘so 
quietly.” He had had some misgivings as to Effie’s 
reception of the news. 

“ Now, Effie, my pet, don’t take it to heart, or mind 
what fools say. You shall be proud of me one day, 
and the old man, too. Ay, and these clods that make 
a man a hero for being timekeeper in a factory! Ah, 
I’ll make them stare, the simpletons! And my little 
wife shall be a lady, as fine as any in England—as 
pretty sbe is as any lady in the land, this minute, 
bless her! Nonsense, Effie, nobody heeds my holding 
your hand a bit. You will never forget me, sweet? 
You will believe in me, and be true to me, in spite of 
everybody?” 

* * * * * * * 

That white Christmas was long remembered—is 
still remembered, and talked of at Brooklyn. Before 
the snow and frost had melted, Jehn Milton’s adopt- 
ed son and ’prentice—the boy to whom he had been 
as a father since the hour of his own father’s death— 
had stealthily departed, to enlist in a cavalry reg- 
iment, for which a sergeant had, during the past 
month, been recruiting in the neighborhood. _ 

The tongues of the villagers had plenty to discuss, 
for that was but the beginning of changes long 
grieved over. The poor Widow Morgan, though for 
some time she had suspected her lad’s growing dis- 
content, was as much amazed and shocked as any, 
by his flight—more, a hundredfold. It brought her 
nearly to death’s door. But for poor Effie Milton, 
this white Christmas would have seen her laid beside 
her goodman in the village churchyard. As it was, 
the herb-salves of Brooklyn and Eftie’s nursing saved 
her. ’ 

Life, indeed, had lost its charm for her; yet she 
blessed God, and gentle Effie Milton, for her recovery. 
For, as she said to Effie, had she gone now, everybody 
would have said that her poor lad had killed his old 
mother. Better live than that. Soon the poor woman 
went away from among the honest villagers, from 
whose pitying words and looks she shrauk, knowing 
well that the more their sympathy with her, the 
heavier their censure upon her boy. She had a sister 
who kept a small eating-house in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, and this sister now offered her a home. To her 
she went, and the old place knew her no more. 

John Milton, at all times, was a man of few words. 
He was more than ever silent upon the topic of Wil- 
liam Morgan’s flight; but how he felt was plain to 
every soul in Brooklyn. And as day after day the 
villagers noted his downcast looks and moody brow, 
day after day added to their reprobation of William 
Morgan's conduct. 

He would come to no good, said they. An officer he 
was to come home, some day, qnotha! So he had 
boasted in the letters written home to announce his 
change of career, stating that, with his education and 
the will, he was sure of rapid promotion. Ay, ay! so 





*O Willie, you know me better.” 


all feathers. That was his business. Butingratitude 
never had a blessing. 

Who had the good-for-nought young fellow to thank 
for his fine education—too good for one of his sort, as 
the village sages had often said? Who but his mas- 
ter and benetactor, John Milton? Far different 
would have been his education and prospects had his 
own poor struggling father lived. No, no, ingratitude 
and selfishness never throve yet, and never will; and 
to the minds of Brooklyn, folios of ingratitude and 
selfishness personified was the young soldier. 

The villagers spoke truth when they said that, from 
the date of the lad’s flight, John Milton had not been 
himself. Before the rose had flushed into bloom, that 
year, he and his two daughters had taken leave of 
their village home, and moved to that great mael- 
strom, London. A London builder, who had con- 
tracted for an important job in the neighborhood of 
Brooklyn, the chief direction of which he had, with 
most satisfactory results, intrusted to John Milton, 
had asked him to become his principal overseer, of- 
fering him, therefore, the most tempting terms. So 
the Miltons also went from their native village. 

To John Milton, it seemed that the years spent in 
his quiet country home had been years lost out of life. 
He was a man of superior intelligence and education, 
and in his new world he found ample food for mind 
and intellect. For his little Bess’s sake, he, above 
all, rejoiced in the change. She had lately shown 
symptoms of nervous ailments, and it was a great 
comfort to be within reach of the best medical advice 
and treatment for her. 

But one day part of a scaffolding broke, and four 
men fell to the ground. Two were killed on the spot, 
one escaped with a compound fracture of the leg— 
John Milton was carried home bruised and senseless. 
Brain and spine had been so severely injured that, 
from that to the day of his death, six months after, 
the once powerful man was a helpless idiot. 

The builder who had induced him to come to Lon- 
don behaved, under the circumstances, liberally, for 
he was not a rich man. While poor John Milton 
lived, he allowed him a weekly sum, and he had him 
respectably buried. Then, however, he intimated to 
Effie that, having done in this even more than he 
could afford, she must now seek for means of support 
for herself. In case she wished to return to her na- 
tive village, he would defray her and her sister's 
expenses thither. 

John Milton’s illness, and their own support in the 
meantime, had absorbed not only the allowance ot 
his employer, but the savings of years; and Effie had 
been silently considering what she should do when 
left alone with little Bess. She was now called upon 
to act; but the call found her not unprepared, 

She knew that in the factory where Mark Kinsland 


‘was, great numbers of women and girls gained a 


living. To Mark she now turned for help. On the 
very morrow she entered quietly upon her work as a 
factory girl. Quick, observant, neat-fingered, so 
rapid'y did she attain skill, that, without injustice to 
the others, her true friend, Mark, was erelong able 
to advance her to the fure-room. Here her tasks 
were lighter and less trying than they ‘had at first 
been, while her earnings were higher. 

Here, then, for years Effie worked on, bravely and 
thankfully. In any need or emergency she had 
Mark’s friendship, and advice, and worldly experi- 
ence to depend on. She felt stronger from the 
knowledge; but she was very self-reliant and sensi- 
ble, and seldom had to trouble him. 

In the summer time, from six in the morning to 
ten at night, with short intervals for meals, which 
were cooked and eaten at the factory, her deft fingers 
wrought; and by their deftness earned fifteen shil- 
lings per week. In the winter, when work hours 
were shorter, she got ten shillings. Upon this the 
sisters lived. Little Bess, as had been feared, suffered 
from hysterical attacks, which would, the doctors 
promised, with care, wear themselves out, in time. 
But meanwhile, for years they rendered her unfit for 
work, necessitated her being always in Eftie’s sight, 
and redoubled the girl's anxieties. 

Long, indeed, had been those years; but now were 
not things brightening? Would not a golden eve- 
ning succeed the cloudy, troubled day? There was 
little Bess, as she was still called, grown out of those 
wearisome attacks, bright as a sunbeam, able to earn 
for herself, in turn; ay, and on the eve of her mar- 
riage, with her “‘ young man,” a well-to-do young 
mason, who loved her so truly that even Effie could 
have no fears for her darling, in giving her into his 
keeping. 

And this Christmas, this coming Christmas, was 
not Corporal William Morgan (not yet, from some 
cause or other, an officer), just returned from service 
in India, coming on furlough to see his old love and 
his mother? 

It was a long walk to where the Widow Morgan and 
her sister lived; but all these years Effie’s great treat 
had been, on Sundays or Saturday afternoons, to 
trudge off, and spend her holiday with Willie’s 
mother. Many a comfort, many a necessary, even, 
had she denied herself, that she might aff rd some 
little luxury, or indulgence, or aid to the old woman. 
Once little Bess also used to delight in going with 
her. Now her holidays belongedto one nearer than 
friend, or even than sister. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ WELL, Effie, what does he say? When will he 
be here?” 
“ He is here—that is, in London. He wants me—” 





the recruiting sergeant had of course told the young 
fool. The same snarer had limed twigs for birds of 


A moment’s hesitation, and she held out the note 
sbe had taken so long to read. It contained but a 
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few lines, so hastily written that Bess had to hold it 
and her bright head close to the fire to decipher it. 
Bess’s face flushed scarlet asshe read; her dark eyes 


| distended and flashed, her lips curled up. Sbe looked 


at Effie wonderingly. That pale, sweet face was so 


| peaceful, so unruffled, that the words upon her lips 


were hushed. She laid her hand on Eftie’s. 

“ Effie, you will not go, surely?” 

“1 must.” 

“Must!” Then her indignation overcame her. 
“O darling, don’t make so little of yourself for him!” 
And she struck the note with passionate disdain. 
“He is not worthy of you; he never was. Selfish, 
conceited, heartless! The old woman wont hear of 
his stirring from her apron-string, indeed! As if 
Mother Morgan would keep him one half-second from 
you! He thinks himself so sure of you that he need 
take no more trouble; that is it. Teach hima lesson. 
Don’t go near him, darling; don’t!” 

Effie’s cheek had fiushe1 deeper and deeper while 
Bess spoke. She let her face droop on the bright 
young head, and fur a second neither spoke. But 
Bess could not bear that. She wound her arms tight 
round her sister, and rained kisses on her lips. 

“‘ My own best Effie, my darliug! I have hurt your 
feelings; but lam so angry. Forgive me!” 

“There is nothing to forgive, my pet. What you 
said was only natural. But Bess, do you think your 
old mamma, as you used to call me, one to act heed- 
lessly, or without a reason?” 

“I should think not, indeed.” 

“Do you think I would do anything voluntarily 
wrong or forward?” 

“OQ Effie! Howcan you ask such stupid questions?” 

“Then be sure, my pet, that in this matter I shall 
try to act for the best. And I think it far the best to 
do as Willie Morgan asks—to go to him, since he 
cannot, or will not, come to me for some time, at 
least. To-morrow will be our special holiday, and 
you will not want me. You will have Charlie for 
yourself.” 

Her tone and looks impressed, while they puzzled 
the younger girl. But when, folding up Willie Mor- 
gan’s note, she put it in her pocket and returned to 
the subject they had been discussing previous to its 
arrival, Bess chimed in, as Eftie plainly desired. 
For little Bess, with goud reason, believed in and 
trusted her sister entirely. 

* * * * * * * 

** Willie, lad, where are you going, and Effie here?” 

The handsome bussar, after fidgeting for the last 
hour, had slipped from the room, and now returned, 
curled, perfumed, and smartened up from head to 
heel, forage-cap and silver-mounted riding-whip— 
that indispensable, though, to the uninitiated, useless 
article of the cavalry soldier’s walking toilet—in hand. 
Affecting a nonchalance he did not feel, he proceeded 
to draw on his carefully pipe-clayed gloves, saying: 

* You see, mother, not knowing aught of the factory 
owner’s son’s marriage, and not dreaming that Effie 
could be here before Saturday, I promised Bilby’s 
sister—Bilby is our farrier-sergeant,” he turned to 
Effie to explain, “and the best friend 1 ever had, by 
Jove! Many atime when I was a def—” 

Defaulter was on the point of slipping out, but he 
remembered himself, and with heightened color, 
pursued; not that one of the three women present 
would have known what the term meant. 

“Hang it all, you know, Effie, 1 couldn’t go and 
offend the young woman, could’ 1? They had set 
their hearts on going to Cremorne, and—” 

Corporal William Morgan again interrupted him- 
self. This time, in his anger, he smote his spurred 
heel upon the ground. He had seen the involuntary 
disdain of Effie’s gentle face, and knew he had with 
his own tongue, proclaimed himself to her, after his 
note of yesterday, a liar. His mother shook her head, 
in evident discom posure. 

“Let the young woman find some other young 
man, or else wait for another evening,” she said, al- 
most angrily. “O Willie, my son, what are these, or 
their whimsies, compared with our Effie? But for 
her, as thou knowest, these old eyes would never 
more have been gladdened by thy face. Heaven only 
knows what she has been to me in all these years.” 

Big tears ran down the poor woman’s cheeks, and 
rendered her voice hoarse. 

“ And now, Willie Morgan, thou wilt never leave 
her to walk home by herself this night, after coming 
all this way to—” 

‘* Mother,” Effie interrupted, moved, but with great 
decision, “I can surely do to-night what I have done 
so many nights in all these years. No one ever yet 
interfered with me.” 

‘IT should think not,” the soldier blurted out, 
chafing under his mother’s persistence and his 
wounded egotism. ‘Effie is sensible enough, and 
old enough, to take care of herself, I should say. So 
here’s off. Not a bit too soon. See you shortly 
again, Effie. What!’’—as the girl, with a scarlet 
fiush, and an involuntarily proud gesture, drew back 

from his careless kiss—O, well”—with a forced 
laugh—“ good-night. Back in good tithe, mother.” 

And with a parting adjustment ‘on three hairs” 
of his jaunty forage-cap, the handsome, but discom- 
fited, corporal went clanking and swaggering forth. 

The widow, in sad perturbation, sought wistfully, 
but in vain, to scan Effie’s face. Her sister, “‘a poor, 
heart-broken creature,” the neighbors called her, 
had, during the brief discussion, paused in her iron- 
ing—one of her means of support. Now, after a keen 
glance at the girl, she resumed: 


‘: Effie, deary,” the widow began, tremulously, | 
' her close—his treasure. And the transport of that 


“you must not mind the lad’s heedlessness. If he 
knew you were coming, I’ll be bound those hussies 
might have gone a sight-seeing without him. But 





these bold young women, they wont let him be. Ah, 
when he is married to you, though—” 

“That will never be, mother.” 

The widow sank back scared, tor she read in Etlie’s 
look and tone that the werds came from no passing 
pique. Then, with sobs half choking her, she began 
some words of pleading. 

Effie interrupted her, tenderly, but firmly: 

“ Mother, say no more about it. To pain you thus 
cuts my very heart; but to marry Willie would be to 
doom both of us to misery. I have suspected this for 
some time. It was to make sure at once that I came 
here to-day. Willie loves me no longer. I am not 
young enough, nor gay enough, nor pretty enough 
now, forhim., Yes, yes, younger in years, 1 know I 
am. That is nothing, nothing!” 

She rose, looked at herself steadily in the old glass, 
wherein the young soldier’s eyes had a few moments 
since 80 complacently rested. With a smile that was 
sad, she continued: 

* Lvok, mother; you must see it. My figure has 
no longer the roundness vf youth; my face is thin 
and pale, and there are lines in it; the hair he used 
to call so bunnie—yes, there are some gray hairs 
amongst it. And he—no, we are not suited in any 
one way, and Willie feels itas Ido. He will be glad 
of his freedom. I shall never be his wite.”’ 

Her face drooped a little. The widow could only 
rock herself and weep. Her sister suddenly left her 
work, and iaid her hand on Effie’s shoulder. 

* Ieffie Milton,”’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘ I have known 
what it was to wed without having my husband’s 
love. Effie Milton, you may kneel betore your 
Creator this night, and thank him for the wisdom 
that has saved you from my fate.” 





Now all that we have been telling is but our brief 
sketch of the thoughts of Effie Milton as she sat 
alone, on Christmas-eve, gazing into the fire. Think- 
ing of pleasant old Brooklyn; of that last Christmas 
there; of the events succeeding it; of Willie Morgan, 
now married to one of the sisters of ‘ the best friend 
he ever had, by Jove!” Of another and dearer 
marriage, that of little Bess with her Charlie; of the 
mistake of her woman’s life—the girlish folly that 
had made her cast aside the true gold offered her, 
dazzled by the tinselled semblance. She had seen it 
long, never so clearly as to-night—never with such 
yearning regret. 

Thus she sat, unconscious that the room door was 
partly open, and that for the last half-hour some one 
had stood without, watching her as she sat musing, 
unconscious of any foreshadowing of the coming. 

The person without at last nviselessly drew the 
door to, and knocked. Bidden te enter, he did so. 

** A happy Christmas to you, Eftie.” 

She had blushed faintly on seeing who it was, but 
quietly held forth her hand—a thin,slender hand, 
delicate as a lady’s. He held it a moment in his, 
then stood leaning with his elbow on the narrow 
mantel, looking down at her, his own face in shadow. 

** Many, many happy Christmases to you, Mark. I 
wondered who it was; I did not expect any visitor.” 

“You must be lonely, Effie, at times, now little 
Bess has gone?” 

“T seldom have time to feel so. But to-night, as I 
sat here, listening to the snow beating against the 
windows, my mind kept running on old times, and IL 
did feel a bit lonely, 1 believe. Christmas dves set 
one dreaming, somehow.” 

“So it does. 1t has set me dreaming, too, Effie.” 

He was silent after this full tive minutes. Effie 
knew that he was looking at her, and,*in spite of 
herself, her color deepened as the minutes passed. 
it was so awkward sitting thus, wit eyes that she 
could not see scanning her. 

** Effie!” She started, for Mark’s voice sounded 
strange tu her- so hoarse and tremulous. “ Effie, you 
rememter that other white Christmas, so long ago?” 

“ Kleven years ago!” she said, suftly. Her vuice, 
too, sounded unlike itself. 

Mark came and stood before ber. 

* Effie,” he said, ‘* Il am not a man ‘of many words; 
but there are words within my heart to-night that 
burn fer utterauce. I have never ceased to love you 
since that night, eleven years ago. Each year, and 
month, and hour siuce has made you dearer to me. 
But as long as L thought you loved another, I tried 
to be content as your friend. It was only the other 
day chance told me the blessed truth. I say, ‘ bless- 
ed,’ for, Effie, it made my heart leap; fresh hope pos- 
sessed it trom that hour. I said to myself you could 
uot have loved my rival, else you could not have 
rejected him!” 

He stovped, and touched her hand appealingly. It 
trembled, so that his own closed upon it, and he 
cried, with eagerness: ‘ Effie, speak!” 

** He did not love me, Mark; nor—nor I him.” 

“Thank Heaven! Effie Milton, will you recant to 
we this night what you said to me this night eleven 
years? Will you be my wife, whom 1 may take unto 
my heart, aud love anu cherish till death do us part?” 

He was on his knees before her. Tears, heavy and 
fast, dropping as rain, fell upon his hair and face. 

“T am not worth having now, Mark. I am no 
longer young, or bonnie, or—” 

He stopped her passionately. 

‘* Fairer, sweeter, more precious far to me than 


was the girlish Effie of eleven years ago. Be my | 


life’s treasure, Effie—give me yoursel!l!’’ 
“Take me, Mark—Heaven knows how I love you!” 


She was in his arms—the arms that were hence- | 


forth her home, her rest, her shelter. He clasped 


hour outweighed to both the sufferings and the trials 
of the past. 





CWritten for The Flag of cur Union.) 


THE PRETTY THIEF. 


BY JAMES DABNEY, 





“HAVE I had much experience with thieves? If 
you mean professional thieves, I have, sir. I don’t 
see much of the petty cases that come up before the 
police magistrates, as they are out of my line.” 

So spoke my friend, Officer H——, who had been 
for many years one of the detectives of the great city 
in which I resided. He had frequently told me of his 
adventures in the discharge of the duties of his pro- 
fession, some of which I have already laid before the 
readers of this journal. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I’ve seen a great deal of 
thieves in my day, and I give it as my candid opinion, 
sir, that the worst characters of this class are women. 
They’re the hardest to deal with, from the fact that 
they can lie with a better grave than a man, and are 
so quick to remind you of the fact that you area 
man and more powerfal than they, that you find 
yourself almost ashamed to proceed against them as 
harshly as they deserve. Then again, they are far 
more ingenious than men, and are much harder to 
entrap, fur they can baffle by their arts and tricks the 
most complete detective of the whole force. I re- 
member one case of female dexterity which came 
under my notice. I mean that I arrested the woman 
after the robbery was committed. 

* You know the firm of Grindem and Squeeze, of 
this city, sir. They are extensive retail dry goods 
dealers, and their trade is principally with the 
wealthy, fashionable class of citizens. They have 
the reputation of being the keenest business men in 
the place, and their clerks are regarded as among the 
smartest and hardest to deceive of any in the whole 
trade. Indeed, it is said they will not keep a clerk 
who is not pretty well up to their standard of shrewd- 
ness. Well, it is to show you how one of these very 
smart clerks was taken in, that I am about to relate 
this story. 

**One morning Messrs. Grindem and Squeeze re- 
ceived a note from a lady, asking them to send up 
for her examination a lot of costly silks, as she wished 
to purchase some, The address she gave was that of 
a very fashionable boarding-house, where several of 
their customers resided. She said she was an invalid, 
and unable to go out, and requested that the silks 
might be sent up by aclerk who was authorized to 
give her a receipt for her purchase. 

“As such a request as this was not uncommon, 
Messrs, Grindem and Squeeze readily complied with 
it, butin order to guard against accidents, sent the 
silks in charge of one of their most expert salesmen. 
The young man proceeded to the house, and was 
shown up to the sitting-room of the lady who had sent 
fur the goods. Communicating with this room was a 
chamber, and the door between the two was half 
open. He was met in the sitting-room by a young 
and handsome woman who informed him that she was 
the companion of the laly who had written the note. 
The lady herself was cunfined to her bed in the ad- 
joining chamber, and if the young man would be 
good enough to sit down, and wait a few moments, 
she, the companion, would carry the silks in for the 
lady’s inspection. 

“The frank and charming manner of the woman, 
who was very handsome, disarmed the clerk of any 
suspicion, and he at once gave her the package of 
silks, the value of which was several hundred dol- 
lars. Sue carried them into the chamber, leaving 
the door partially open. The young man heard a 
sharp, querulous voice bid the companion open the 
package, and then there ensued a conversation upon 
the quality and beauty of the goods. Frequently the 
clerk’s cheeks would flush with indignation at the 
cross, ill-natured manner in which the invalid spoke 
to the young woman, and he could but admire the 
calm and gentle replies with which these bits of ill- 
temper were met. At last he heard the sick woman 
tell her companion that she would take two of the 
silks, and order her to bid the clerk make out and 
and receipt bis bill furthem. The young woman at 
once came into the sitting-room with pen and ink, 
and the clerk, who had provided bimself with a blank 
bill-head prepared to fillitup. The young woman 
then returned to the chamber, saying to the clerk 
that she would be back in a few minates with the 
money, and the silks that the lady did not want. 

“The bill was duly made out and receipted, and 
the clerk sat awaiting the return of the young wo- 
man. ‘Tue sound of voices in the next room had died 
away, und a total stillness reigned through the apart- 
ments. Fifteen minutes passed away, and the young 
man began to feel uneasy. Going to the door of the 

chamber he knocked, but received no answer. He 
pushed it open, and entered the room. To his aston- 
ishment and dismay he tound it empty. The bed 
was untouched, and there had been evidently no 


| person in it that day. There was a door leading 


into the hall, which was partially open, but the silks 
and the young woman were nowhere to be seen. 

© The whole trick was now clear to the young man, 
and he perceived that he had been thoroughly swin- 
dled. He at once gave the alarm, and summoned the 
proprietor of the house, who told him that the rooms 
had been engaged that morning for a single day by 


| the young woman, and that no sick person had been 


there at all. The fact was the young woman had 
carried on the conversation in the chamber alone, 
disguising her vuice to imitate the invalid, and had 
thus deceived the clerk. ‘The young fellow was ter- 
ribly mortified, apart trom his trouble at the loss of 


| the silks. 





“The case was placed in my hands, and I had a 
long hunt atter the thief. I found her at last, and, 
as I expected, discovered that she was an old hand at 
the business, who had served her apprenticeship at 
it in London and New York, and that in cunning and 
dexterity she was more thana match for Grindem 
and Squeeze or any of their clerks.”’ 





Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL TITOMAS SUMTER, 

ONE of the bravest soldiers in the American army 
during the war of the Revolation, was a native of 
South Carolina, where he was born in 1735. His 
military service commenced before the Revolution, 
he having been engaged in the militia of the province 
sometime previous to the commencement of hostili- 
ties with the mother country. In March, 1776, he 
was appointed by the Provincial Congress lieutenant 
colonel of the second regiment of Carolina riflemen. 
At the head of the partisan troops of South Carolina, 
Colonels Sumter and Francis Marion evinced much 
courage and great activity. During the campaign 
of 1779, the regular troops of the American army had, 
with few exceptions, been sent from the Carolinas to 
reinforce the main army under General Washington ; 
and the reliance of the patrivtic citizens of those 
States in that part of the country rested on the 
militia, the command of which was delegated by the 
Continental Congress to General Benjamin Linco n. 

In April, 1779, General Lincoln marched his troops 
into Georgia, but was recalled to protect Charleston 
from the British under General Prevost. In Feb- 
ruary following, General Sir Henry Clinton conduct- 
ed an expedition from New York against General 
Lincoln, who was besieged at Charleston. ‘The Brit- 
ish troops arrived there on the 29th of March, and on 
the 20th of April received another reinforcement of 
three thousand men; after sustaining a bombard- 
ment which set fire to the town in several places, 
General Lincoln was obliged to surrender on a capit- 
ulation, which was signed on the 12th of May. 

On the surrenier of Charleston, Colonel Sumter, 
with the troops under his command, retreated into 
North Carolina. He soon after returned to his own 
State and commenced hostilities against the British, 
and on the 12th of July, 1780, he surprised and cut to 
pieces a superior party of the enemy, composed of 
crag , an ted infantry. This first success 
had a good effect upon the patrivts who bordered on 
the frontier of South Carolina, who then rallied to 
his support, increasing the number of his troops to 
six hundred men. His force was still further in- 
creased by small parties of patriots who had been 
exasperated by the treatment of the British. Colonel 
Sumter was soon after promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general in the State militia, and found 
himself in a situation to engage in a still greater 
enterprise. 

In August, he three times attacked the enemy at 
Rocky Mount, unsuccessfully. On the 5th of the 
month he made an attack on the British force at 
Hanging Kock, and destroyed the regiment of Col- 
ouel Brown—this place being garrisoned by tivs 
hundred men. When General Sumter began the 
action his men bad but ten rounds of ball each, and 
before its.termination they were amply supplied 
from the stores of the British. Immediately after 
the action General Sumter crossed the Catawba. His 
reputation for enterprise and ability was now estab- 
lished, and his success would have been more decid- 
ed, had it not been for his want of artillery. As it 
was, it raised the spirits of the patriots, and gave his 
men confidence in the skill and courage of their 
leader. 

General Gates having taken the command of the 
Southern army, General Sumter requested a rein- 
forcement to intercept a detachment of the enemy 
on its march from the fort of Ninety-Six to Camden, 
with stores for the main army. Colonel Woolford, of 
the Maryland line, with one bundred continentals, 
two picces of cannon, and three hundred militia, 
were despatched to. his assistance. On the 15th of 
August, Sumter fell upon the convoy which was the 
object of the expedition, and succeeded in taking 
forty-four loads of stores and clothing, together with 
a number of prisoners. 

In an engagement with the enemy on the 25th of 
November, General Sumter received a musket ball 
in his breast near the right shoulder. Congress 
passed a vote of thanks to General Sumier and the 
troops under his command for their patriotism, 
bravery, and wilitary conduct; at the same time 
particularizing the affair at Hanging Rock, the de- 
feat of Majur Wemyss and the repulse ofglolonel 
Tarleton of the British troops. General Sumtcr was 
confined by his wound for several months, but in 
February, 1781, though still teebie, he again took the 
field. He was in several engagements aiterwards, 
and distinguished himself in various encounters with 
the enemy. 

At the conclusion of the war he was elected to 
Congress, and in December, 1801, he was chosen to 
the Senate of the United States, trom South Carolina, 
which station be held until his resignation iu De- 
cember, 1510. He died at his residence near Brad- 
ford Springs, South Carolina, June Ist, 1552, in the 
98th year of his age. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO JENNIE DEANE. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 
* Kneel not before a shrine 
That bears the impress of humanity; 
Ilave thou no idol, lest those hopes of thine 
Prove but false lights upon a treacherous sea, 
Knowest thou that clouds freighted with storm and rain 
Will o’erspread with darkest gloom again 
Yon azure sky ? 
Knowest thou that rose that blooms beside thy door 
Will waste upon the gale its fragrant store, 
And fade and die? 
Know also that the loved and tried for years, 
The cynosure of all thy hopes and fears, 
May pass thee by ?"’ 


O, kneel not at an earthly shrine. 
Nor to an idol bend thy knee; 
O, dear one, fix those hopes of thine 
On that bright mansion built for thee 
In heaven. 


Full many a maid, with fair, unclouded brow, 
Half hid by glorious curls of clustering hair, 
A heart as joyous as thine own is now, 
As free from toil and pain, from grief and care, 
Hes agonizing bent above the bier, 
And shed full many a bitter, bitter tear 
For friends who left earth’s valley, cold and drear, 
For heaven. 


Nor burn thou incense at the gates of home! 
Though golden tints from love's rich sunset thrown 
Have sunned thy path, thy dearest ones 
Are never thine, but God's alone! 
Trust him alway—his word is sure, 
As long as time is will endure, 
And—heaven,. 


May it become thy portion and thy all, 
Ere friends, and love, and life, shall pass away ; 
Before the dazzling star of Fame shall fall, 
Let Faith and Hope become a beacon ray 
To guide thee up the steep and narrow way 
To heaven. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LINES OF YORKTOWN. 
BY A SOUTHERNER. 


I HAD been anxious for some time to visit the army 
of the Peninsula, and now having an opportunity to 
do so, I resolved to avail myself of it. I left Rich- 
mond for Yorktown, on the morning of Tuesday, 
April 29, 1862. The train was crowded with soldiers 
on their way to rejoin theircommands. Hastening 
on we soon reached the point where the road crosses 
the Chickahominy, here a narrow, marshy stream. 
It has nothing attractive about it, and I passed it 
with an impatient glance, little dreaming that a few 
weeks would make it one of the most famous places 
in the South. 

About ten o’clock we struck the Pamunkey River, 
at the White House. This place was then famous as 
having been the scene of the first meeting between 
Washington and Mrs. Custis, and their marriage. 
The present mansion stands on the site of the one so 
celebrated, and is the property of General W. H. F. 
Lee, a son of General R. E. Lee, and a descendaut of 
the Custizes. The Pamunkey here forms a broad 
and noble river. Its banks are bold and high, and 
its scenery is charming. The mansion, an old- 
fashioned building, faces the river, and a lovely 
lawn stretches out from it to the stream. Around 
it the outhouses and negro quarters are grouped in 
true Virginian confusion. Altogether it had thena 
stately, dignified air, worthy of the associations con- 
nected with it. 

An hour’s ride from the White House brought us 
to West Point. This settlement lies in the lower 
partof King William county, in an angle formed by 
the Matapony and Pamunkey Rivers, which unite 
here and form the York. Both tributaries are large 
streams at their mouths, and this renders the York 
a wide, deep river, even at its head, and navigable 
for ships of the largest size. 

West Point is, next to Jamestown, the oldest set- 
tlement in Virginia. It was originally a large vil- 
lage, but in 1862 consisted of only three or four 
houses, and the ruins of several others. Traces of 
the old church are stil! visible, and the churchyard 
contains several interesting gravestones. The set- 
tlement was originally a large Iudian town; and is 
mentioned by Captain Smith as Pamaunkee. It 
was the seat of Opecancanough, “‘ the king of Pam- 
aunkee, and the brother of Powhatan.” Opecan- 
canough was a bitter and uncompromising fue uf the 
whites. He was the author of the great massacre of 
the colonists in 1622. When old, infirm, and nearly 
blind, he was carried to battle ona litter, at the head 
of his people. He was captured by a party of horse 
under Governor Berkeley, and carried a prisoner to 
Jamestéwn, where he was assassinated by some un- 
known person. In Bacon’s rebellion, the followers 
of that ill-fated, but heroic leader, fortitied them- 
selves at West Point after his death. Sir William 
Berkeley sent against them a strong force under 
Ludwell, but the rebels held out so bravely and de- 
terminedly, that the governor, in despair, was com- 
pelled to offer them a general and free pardon, and 
not until then did they surrender. An cld ruined 
building was stanling at the point, at the time of my 
visit, and bore marks of cannon shot. 

The place was imperfectly fortified. An unfinished 


tended to hold the place, and the work was without 
guns. 

Upon reaching West Point, I heard it rumored that 
we would not be allowed to proceed any further. A 
short time, however, brought an order from General 
Magruder to send the steamer down at once, and 
soon we were gliding merrily down the York. 

There is not a lovelier stream in Virginia. It is 
nearly straight from its head to its mouth, a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles, with an average width of 
about four miles. It becomes narrower as it ap- 
proaches Yorktown, where it is only a mile wide; 
then sweeping around Gloucester Point, it becomes 
broader, and continues todo so until it reaches the 
Bay. The scenery is very fine, and of a stately and 
majestic character. 

About two o’clock, we came in sight of Gloucester 
Point. A heavy fog partially concealed the heights 
at Yorktown, and entirely hid the river below. I 
noticed that the steamer now increased her speed. 
The decks were covered with soldiers. The captain 
ordered all hands below. There were seven Federal 
war steamers in the fog bank down the river, and he 
was afraid his boat would be mistaken for a trans- 
port and fired into. The only commissioned officer 
on board, was a Jew, a Louisiana major. At the 
request of the captain, he remained on deck to keep 
the men concealed, and I noticed that he looked a 
shade paler when we came in sight of the warsteam- 
ers, and seemed very anxious to get ashore in safety. 
I had no idea of remaining under cover, so I took my 
place in the bow of the steamer, where I could ob- 
tain a good view of the river. Ina short time the 
fog lifted, and I saw seven large vessels lying about 
three miles below us. We made good time, and were 
soon at the wharf at Yorktown. 

From the river, Yorktown presented quite a pic- 
turesque scene. The heights were lined with earth- 
works bristling with guns, and far as I could see 
long rows of white tents stretched out before me. 
Gloucester Point, on the opposite side of the river, 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned, but I could 
only see it froma distance. Strange to relate, the 
first skirmish in Virginia was at Gloucester Point. 
As the steamer reached the whart, I hurried ashore. 
Exhibiting my passport to the sentinel at the wharf, 
I was permitted to pass into the town. Mounting 
the clitt I found myself inside of the fortifications. 

lu front of me was a large redoubt armed with 
beavy naval guns, from which circumstance it was 
called the naval battery. The river front was strong- 
ly fortified, and was considered by Commodore Golds- 
borough, of the Federal navy, too strong to be 
attacked by the large force under his command. 
Yorktown is an old, rambling town, containing 
some forty or fifty houses. It was established by 
law in 1705, and was once a thriving village, and 
possessed considerable commerce. Since the Revolu- 
tion, however, it has been of.no importance. It was 
the scene of the last important battle of the Revolu- 
tion, and the surrender of the English army under 
Lord Cornwallis. It contains several buildings which 
have been famous in American history. Among 
these were the old Swann Tavern and the Nelson 
Mansion. The former is one of the oldest taverns in 
the State, and in 1862 was used as a Provost Mar- 
shal’s office. The latter was built by the Honorable 
William Nelson, at one time “ President of his Majes- 
ty’s Council in this Dominion,” as the inscription on 
his tomb tells us. It was than one of the most 
magnificent i in America, and was hand- 
somely furnished. It was used by Lord Cornwallis 
as his headquarters, and was much injured during 
the siege by the fire of the American artillery. It 
contained many valuable historical relics, and I was 
told that when the Confederates occupied Yorktown 
these precious treasures were thrown about in con- 
fusion by the persons in charge of the house. At the 
time of my visit, it was occupied as a hospital. Next 





dence of Dr. Power, but then the headquarters of 
General Johnston. 

Upon applying at the headquarters of General 
Raines, I received a permit to go over to Lee’s Mill 
where the 15th Virginia infantry was stationed, and 
with one of whose officers I was to stay during my 
visit. It was late in the afternoon, and, as I had a 
walk of six miles before me, I had no time to lose. 

In passing out of the town I obtained an excellent 
view of the fortifications surrounding it. It was en- 
closed in a triple row of strong redoubts, armed with 
heavy guns. The old lines had been followed in some 
places, but the position was much stronger than 
when held by the English in 1781. These works 
commanded the direct approaches to Yorktown, 
and beyond them were a few outworks, and some 
rifle pits. To the right of Yorktown, and in 
the direction of the Warwick River, was a succes- 
sion of deep ravines, extending for about half a mile 
from the town. On the hill beyond the ravines 
(which were lined with rifle pits) were several strong 
works. From these, a line of light redoubts led off 
to the wood in which lay the head waters of the 
Warwick River, about a mile and a quarter distant 
from Yorktown. This river takes its rise in a series 
of salt marshes, and in its ordinary state is easily 
crossed. General Magruder. had, however, by con- 
structing dams at various points, rendered it too deep 
to be forded. The dams were protected by heavy 
fortifications; and strong rifle pits, supported at 
intervals by redoubts, connected this part of the line 
with the works at Yorktown, and those nearer to 
the James. At Wynne’s Mill, where a cr: ssing might 
have been effected by an army, a formidable series of 
fortifications had been erected. The line of entrench- 
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next to Yorktown, the strongest on point on the 

line. The stream could be crossed at only one place 

here, along which ran the road from Newport News 

to Williamsburg, and which was now swept by a 

heavy fire of both infantry and artillery. From Lee’s 

Mill the chain of works extended unbroken to Mul- 

berry Island, on the James River. From the Con- 

federate right at this point, to their left at York- 

town, the distance was about eight miles. The lower 

part of the Warwick River was held by the Con- 

federate gunboats, and the James was guarded at 

its mouth by the ironclad steamer Virginia (Mer- 

rimac). 

This stupendous line had been constructed by the 

small force under General Magruder, since the sum- 

mer of 1861. Works had also been constructed at 

Young’s and Harwood’s Mills, lower down the Penin- 

sula, for purposes of observation. The country in 

the rear of the lines of Yorktown, especially that in 

the neighborhood of Williamsburg, and along the 

James River, was well fortified. It seems almost 

incredible that so small a force should have done so 

much in so short a time. 

When General Magruder (then a colonel) took 

com mand of the army of the Peninsula, in the spring 
of 1861, it numbered barely three thousand men, 

With twelve hundred of these he won the battle of 
Bethel. His force never e ded fifteen th d 

men, sick included. Being numerically so weak he 
was forced to resort to an original system of tactics. 

He would issue the most stirring battle orders, and 
would move his troops down and across the Penin- 
sula with the utmost rapidity. Near the Federal 
position at Newport News, and in full view of their 
picket line, was a road which suddenly emerged from 
a thick wood. Winding around it for a quarter of a 
mile, it plunged into the woods again. Magruder 
would march his forces to this point, and keep them 
going round in a circle for nearly half a day; and, 
perhaps, would have a small detachment executing 
a similar manceuvre at some other place. By these 
means he succeeded in impressing the Federals with 
the belief that he had an immense force at his com- 
mand, and kept them in constant expectation of 
being attacked. 

His constant movements preserved the health of 
his army, who were encamped in the sickliest por- 
tion of Virginia. He had fewer sick than any com- 
mander in the service. He was dearly loved by his 
men; and the people of the Peninsula regarded him 
as asecond Napoleon. Had the Federal commanders 
known his real strength, they could have over- 
whelmed him with ease, and then, nothing could 
have saved Richmond. 

Late in March, a considerable part of Magruder’s 
force was sent to reinforce General Randolph, at 
Suffolk. This reduced his army to eleven thousand 
five hundred men, including the sick and unfit for 
duty. It numbered this when General McClellan 
commenced his advance from Fortress Monroe. 
Magruder fell back from Young’s Mill to the lines of 
Yorktown. He afterwards told me that he thought 
McClellan would halt near Young’s Mill. He was on 
horseback at Yorktown when the advance of the 
Federal army beyond that point was reported to 
him. He had no time to hesitate, and, in spite of the 
heavy odds opposed to him, resolved to hold the lines 
of Yorktown, until General Johnston could reach 
him. This plain statement at once destroys the fan- 
ciful story of the council of war which decided to 
hold Yorktown, related by Mr. Pollard in his “ First 
Year of the War.” General Magruder afterwards 
told me that no such council was ever held. 

It was no slight task to defend a line of eight miles, 
even though it was so strong, with only ten thousand 
men, for there were at least fifteen hundred unfit for 
duty. Nevertheless, Magruder resolved to attempt 
it, for he knew that the salvation of Richmond de- 
pended on his maintaining his position. In his re- 





it was his intention to break through Magruder’s line 
at Lee’s Mill, and by seizing a point between that 
place and Williamsburg, to compel either the evac- 
uation or surrender of Yorktown. In either event he 
would have captured, or destroyed Magruder’s com- 
mand, and opened the way to Richmond. On the 
5th of April, 1862, he advanced against the Confed- 
erate position with 158,000 men, and over 100 guns. 
To receive him, Magruder posted in the redoubts the 
smallest number of men necessary to hold them, and 
strung the main portion of his infantry along the 
Trifle pits. In this way he barely managed to cover 
his line. His men knew that no reinforcements 
could be given them, for it was essential to guard 
every point. On the morning of the 5th of April, the 
Federals opened a spirited attack upon him, in which 
the gunboats in York River participated, which 
was continued until late in the afternoon of the 6th, 
when McClellan withdrew, and reported the Con- 
federate position too strong to be carried by the force 
at his command, and called for reinforcements. 

On the 7th of April, General Johnston’s troops 
commenced to arrive on the Peninsula. He brought 
with him thirty-four thousand men, which added to 
Magruder’s command made a total of nearly forty- 
five thousand. The strength of the artillery is un- 
known to me. No other reinforcements were re- 
ceived. 

The Federals made several attempts to force a 
passage through Magruder’s lines, but were repulsed 
in each case. The principal attempt was at Dam 
No. 1, on the 16th of April. This was the condition 
| Of affairs at the time of my arrival on the Peninsula, 
After leaving Yorktown, I set out for Lee’s Mill by 








line. Arriving on the hill beyond the ravine, I stop- 
ped to watch the shelling of a part of the Federal 
position by some new English rifle guns. At the 
point to which the shells were directed, 1 could see a 
constant puffing of light white smoke, which looked 
like steam. Some one told me that McClellan had 
steam plough: 2t work constructing trenches. I do 
not know whether this was true or not. 

I reached Lee’s Mill a little before dark, and had 
scarcely gotten there when I was startled by a loud 
“ bang, bang, bang,” followed by a scattering fire of 
musketry, in the direction of the breastworks. I 
hastened in the direction of the redoubts, which were 
about a hundred yards distant, and found that a 
party of Federals had appeared on the edge of the 
dam as if intending to cross, but had been driven 
back by a few shells. In the evening I met with the 
officers of the regiment. I found them a pleasant 
set of gentlemen, and received much kindness from 
them during my stay. As I fell asleep that night, 
the last sound I heard was the dull booming of artil- 
lery in the direction of Dam No. 1. 

The next morning I went over to General! Griffith’s 
headquarters to see an acquaintance from Vicks- 
burg. The general was then in command of the 
Mississippi Brigade. He was killed at Savage Sta- 
tion. A heavy rain set in and lasted all day, pre- 
venting me from going about. 

Thursday, the 1st of May, came bright and clear. 
IT was up early, and borrowing a horse from the 
colonel of the regiment, set off in company with a 
friend for a ride over the lines. We had scarcely 
gone amile, when a light shower came on, and we 
stopped at General Magruder’s headquarters until it 
passed over. Soon the sun came out again, and we 
resumed our trip. We rode through bivouac after 
bivouac. There were no tents to be seen save 
those used by the higher officers. The troops be- 
tween Lee’s Mill and Yorktown were posted prin- 
cipally in the woods, and ina low, marshy country. 
The recent rains had rendered the condition of this 
country very disagreeable, and the men suffered 
greatly. They seemed to be cheerful, however, and 
were merry over their hardsbips. The roads were 
abominable, and my horse was frequently above his 
knees in soft mud. 

My first visit was to Wynne’s Mill, which was the 
chief position between Yorktown and Lee’s Mill. 
The fortifications at this place consisted of a triple 
row of redoubts, with numerous lines of rifle pits, on 
the crest of a high hill. The valley below was flat 
and marshy, and had been obstructed by felled trees. 
At the other side, about a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred yards distant, was another hill. This was held 
by the Federals, and their sharpshooters were some- 
times thrown out as far as the edge of the swamp in 
the valley, but not often, as it was a useless sacrifice 
of their men to expose them to the excellent fire of 
the Confederate artillery. On the crest of the hill, 
just at the edge of the woods, I could see without 
the aid of a glassa largeeight gun battery. The 
Federals had kept up a vigorous fire on the works at 
Wynne’s Mill, and the ground around me was cov- 
ered thickly with fragments of shells. Notwith- 
standing this, the Confederate loss had been very 
slight. I noticed another hill to the right of the 
Federal battery, from which a destructive fire might 
have been directed upon the Confederates, and ex- 
pressed my surprise that the Federals had not forti- 
fied it. An artillery officer told me that several 
attempts had been made by them to do so, but that 
the southern guns had such good range of the hill 
that no working party could remainon it. The artil- 
lery here was the 3d company of the Richmond 
Howitzer Battalion. The officer also pointed out to 
me a new lookout tower which had recently ap- 
peared above the woods in the Federal lines. He 
said they had fired at it repeatedly, but had failed 
to strike it. 

From Wynne’s Mill I rode to Yorktown by the 
military road. The woods opposite this road had a 
short time before been filled with Federal sharp- 
shooters, but they had been driven out by the Con- 
federates, and travelling was now safe. 

From the hills to the right of Yorktown, I noticed 
a new line of entrenchments in the fields in which 
the surrender of the English army took place, and 
upon asking for information concerning them, was 
told McClellan had advanced his lines. 

After entering Yorktown, I rode down to a sutler’s 
store at the wharf. The day was bright and clear, 
and the ships in the river were very distinct. I 





mouth of Wormley’s Creek, and in a direct line from 
the store. With the aid of a good glassI found that 
it was a battery which had been recently erected. I 
was told that it was armed with extraordinarily 
good guns, and had opened upon the town only the 
night before. The store in which I was standing, 
being white, had no doubt been taken as a target 
during the day, and the range ascertained by it. 
This was the opinion of the sutler, and he told me he 
had been forced to beat a hasty retreat from the 
house on the previous night. It was, certainly, an 
ugly neighborhood; and I did not wonder at the 
hearty anathemas which he kurled at it. 

About three o’clock I started on my return. After 
I had gotten out of Yorktown, I heard a rapid can- 
nonade, and the bursting of shells. I knew at once 
that the Wormley’s Creek battery had again open- 
ed onthe town. From the reports of the shells I 
judged that the Federals were firing splendidl+. 

On my return to Lee’s Mill, I tearned that orders 
had been received for the removal of the artillery to 
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during the night, making noise enough to arouse the 
suspicions of the Federal pickets. This, together 
with aconversation which I had accidentally and 
unintentionally overheard on the previous evening, 
convinced me that General Johnston intended to 
abandon his position. 

At night, | walked through the camp of the Mis- 
sissippi brigade. The scene was exciting and at- 
tractive. Orders had been issued that evening to 
cook three days’ rations, and every one was busy, 
doing so. Hundreds of camp fires lit up the woods 
with a dusky splendor, men were moving rapidly to 
and fro, laughing, chatting, and singing, some were 
seated around the camp-fires, smoking and watching 
the cooking, and others were reading aloud the latest 
papers from Richmond; and over all this, rising and 
falling through the trees, came the soft, sweet tones 
of a fine band. 

The next morning after breakfast, I walked over 
to the fortifications. As I was entering the principal 
work, some one caught me by the shoulder, and 
jerked me back. It was a sentinel on duty there. 
Iwas just about to step on a torpedo which had 
been buried at the entrance to the redoubt. Had I 
touched it, I might have been blown to atoms. These 
torpedoes were simply spherical shells, placed in the 
ground so as to be hidden from view. They were ex- 
ploded by means of a percussion cap, which was 
placed over the fuse. The slightest pressure would 
tire it. Large numbers of these torpedoes were buried 
about the lines. It was an inhuman mode of war- 
fare, and from my soul [ abhorred it. 

During the morning I saw a large tower in the 
Federal lines just in front of Lee’s Mill. It was 
constructed of logs, and rose high above the tops of 
the trees. From it the signal officer could look down 
into the Confederate lines, and report all that passed 
there. I could see, without a glass, a number of 
persons standing on the tower, and during the day 
could distinguish the different signals made from it, 
though of course, could not understand them. I 
thought it certain that from this elevated place the 
Federals would see the change that had taken place 
in the southern lines. The artillery had been sent to 
the rear, and the places of the guns were supplied 
by logs of wood and sections of stove-pipes, which 
formidable weapons are usually known as ‘‘ Quaker 
guns.” 

I could not help laughing at the sight of them. It 
seemed absolutely ridiculous that a powerful army 
plentifully supplied with artillery, should be held in 
check by logs of wood and stove-pipes. Yet for two 
days this was the case. 

At sunset the tents were struck, the camp broken 
up, and everything gotten ready for the march, which 
was to have begun at nightfall. About sunset, or- 
ders came to bivouac for the night, and await fur- 
ther instructions the next day. 1 threw myself ona 
pile of straw, and slept soundly until morning. 

I was up early on Saturday, May 3d, and break- 
fasted with the major of tho regiment. Then bid- 
ding adieu to my host, set out on foot for “The 
Grove” Wharf on the James River, where I was 
told I would meeta steamer for Richmond. I found 
no steamer at “‘ The Grove,” and was advised to go 
to King’s Mill Wharf, three miles above. I soon 
reached it. Here again I was disappointed. There 
was ueither a boat, nor any prospect of one, and no 
one could tell me whether any boat would land there 
again. I was weak and far from being well at the 
time, but fearing that I would be leftin a strange 
country, [determined to go back to the army, and 
take my chances with them. I reached my friends 
again at three o’clock in the afternoon, completely 
exhausted, having walked sixteen miles since seven 
o’clock in the morning. The regiment had moved 
out from its camp, and was resting near General Mc- 
Laws’s headquarters on Lee’s farm. The rest that I 
obtained between three o’clock and dark, was most 
grateful tome. Without it 1 could not have under- 
taken the fatiguing march at night. 

Towards sunset troops began to arrive from vari- 
ous portions of the line, and svon the field was cov- 
ered with them. The line was formed at twilight. 
Semmes’s brigade, to which the regiment I was with 
was attached, was in front—the regiment being the 
tirst in the line. The sky was red with the light of 
the huge fires that had been built todeceive the 
Federals, and in the direction of Yorktown glared 
augrily with the flashes of cannon and the bursting 
of shells. Since sunset the heaviest cannonade I 
ever heard had been going on incessantly there. 
Every gun on that portion of the line had opened on 
the Federals, who replied with spirit. Under the 
cover of this tremendous fire which was designed to 
lull the enemy to rest, the army was to make its re- 
treat. At twilight a Georgia regiment set fire to its 
quarters. I felt confident that this would bring Mc- 
Clellan upon them as once; but no notice was taken 
of it. The order was given to begin the march. 
With the thunder of the guns on the left ringing in 
our ears, we set off at a quick pace, and the retreat 
from the Lines of Yorktown was begun. 

Ihad failed in my efforts to procure a horse, and 
had to walk during the night. I selected for my 
“travelling companion,” the gifted author of ‘‘ Hous- 
ford.” I met him for the first time on my arrival at 
Lee’s Mill, and found him one of the most genial and 
delightful companions in the world. In his company 
I almost forgot the fatigues of the march. His heart 
was in his cause, and he died before its failure. 

We hurried on, trying to make the most of the 
moonlight. The road during the first part of the 
march was tolerably dry, but rather sandy. Ihada 
small travelling bag with me. The colonel of the 
regiment told me to throw it into one of the am- 





bulances. I had scarcely done so, when an angry 
exclamation from the interior of the vehicle showed 
me that I had thrown it on a sick soldier lying there- 
in. I hastily withdrew it, and pushed on. In about 
two hours the moon went down, and we plunged 
into a thick wood. The road was now horrible. In 
some places the mud came nearly to our knees. It 
was with great difficulty that we were able to force 
our way through it. The line became broken and 
confused. Brigades and regiments were mingled to- 
gether in great disorder. Captains, colonels and even 
generals found it impossible to designate their com- 
mands. This continued all night. 

At last, at three o’clock in the morning, a dull, red 
glare immediately in front of us told us we were 
approaching Fort Magruder. Emerging from the 
mud and wood we came upon the open plain in front 
of the fort. There, on every hand, we could see the 
bright and cheerful camp-tires of the artillery, and 
the longjrows of guns and caissons standing out in the 
ruddy glare. When the head of the column had 
gotten fairly inside of the line of works, a body of 
horsemen dashed by us, splashing the mud all over 
me. The one who rode in front reined in his horse, 
and shouted, ‘“‘ Where is the rearguard of this 
army?” There was a dead silence. No one could 
tell where anything was. He turned off with an ex- 
clamation of anger and disgust, and asked tur Gen- 
eral Semmes, hoping, I suppose, to gain the desired 
information from him. I doubt that he got it, for I 
am sure that in the confusion which prevailed, it 
was impossible to ascertain anything. The riders 
were General Johnston and staff. 

In about an hour the regiment was gotten together, 
and marched across an open field, and halted to 
wait for daylight. Completely exhausted, I wrapped 
myself in my shawl, and lay down in some bushes. 
The last sound I heard, as I fell asleep, was the dull, 
heavy throbbing of the guns at Yorktown. 

The next day was Sunday, and came clear and 
beautiful. I was awake about six o’clock. When 
I rose to my feet 1 was numb with cold, and stiff and 
sore enough. I had walked about thirty miles on 
the previous day and night, and could now scarcely 
move astep. The sun shone brightly. As far as I 
could see in any direction its rays glittered on long 
lines of bayonets, stretching for several miles across 
the opencountry. Here and there were smouldering 
camp fires; horses were picketed at intervals along 
the line, troops were moving in the direction of the 
James River, and the fields around Fort Magruder 
were crowded with artillery. 1t was a thrilling sight, 
but L little thought that in a few hours the scene 
would be the field of a tierce and bloody battle. 

The colonel of the regiment informed me that a 
schooner would leave King’s Mill Wharf that day, 
and advised me totry toreach it. He gave me an 
introduction to the officer in command at the wharf, 
who was one of his lieutenants, and requested him 
to see me safe on the vessel. A weary walk of three 
miles brought me to the river. I was soon on the 
schooner. It was laden with quartermaster and 
commissary stores and sick soldiers, When the 
schooner was loaded, a considerable quantity of stores 
remained on the shore. These were distributed 
among the soldiers, or destroyed. ‘There was scarce- 
ly room on the schooner to stand. I succeeded, 
however, in procuring a place ona pile of barrels. 
I was very hungry, and tried to buy a piece of bread 
from the negro cvok, but in vain. He would not sell 
me anything. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, the C. S. War 
Steamer Patrick Henry, which had been lying off 
Mulberry Island, observing the movements of the 
Federals came up, and ordered us up the river. A 
detachment of Federal cavalry was advancing up the 
shore. The steam-tug that was to tow us to Rich- 
mond, at once hauled off into the stream, and we 
began our voyage. As we passed Jamestown Island, 
I heard heavy tiring in the direction of Fort Ma- 
gruder. This, as I atterwards learned, was the open- 
ing of the battle of Williamsburg. About this time 
the captain of the schooner distributed among those 
on board, several barrels of ‘hard tack,” or army 
biscuit. They were hard as rocks, and utterly taste- 
less, but, in my half-famished state, seemed de- 
licious. 

Night was coming on, and I began to look about 
me for some means of making myself comfortable. 
I chanced to spy the mainsail of the schooner, which 
had been carelessly lowered, there being no use for 
it while in charge of the tug. By dexterous manage- 
ment, I made me a snug hammock in the sail, and, 
getting into it, slept until about one o’clock, when I 
was awakened by the rain falling in my face. I had 
to leave my hammock and seek some place of refuge 
from the rain. My efforts were vain, however; I 
was forced to stand, helpless, in a heavy shower 
from one until eleven o’clock. 

About nine o’clock in the morning, we passed the 
obstructions in the river at Drewry’s Bluff, nine 
miles below Richmond. At that time they were 
unfinished, and consisted of a heavy row of piles 
driven across the river, with a gap in the centre for 
the passage of vessels. They were not very formid- 
able. A half-finished two gun battery was on the 
hill above. This was Fort Drewry, or, rather, the 
beginning of it. It gave little promise then of being 
one day the strongest military port in the South. 

Ateleven o’clock we were at the wharf in Rich- 
mond. 








He who wishes to know how a people thrive under 
a grovelling aristocracy, should examine how vigorous 
and thick the blades of grass are under a plantain. 





Hrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


LECTURE No. IX. 
MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO GREENWICH FAIR. 


“So, Mr. Caudle: I hope you enjoyed yourself at 
Greenwich. How do I know you've been to Green- 
wich? I know it very well, sir: know all about it: 
know more than you think I know. I thought there 
was something in the wind. Yes, I was sure of it, 
I knew it 
by the looks of you, though I didn’t say any thing. 
Upon my word! And you call yourself a respect- 
Going to a 


when you went out of the house, to-day. 


able man, and the father of a family! 
fair among all sorts of people—at your time of life. 
Yes; and never think of taking your wife with you. 


O no! you can go and enjoy yourself out, with Jdon’t 


know who: go out, and make yourself very pleasant, 
I dare say. Don’t tell me; I hear what a nice com- 
panion Mr. Caudle is: what a good-tempered person. 
Ha! I only wish people could see you at home, that’s 
all. But soitis with men. They can keep all their 


good-temper for out-of-doors—their wives never see 


any of it. Odear! I’m sureI don’t know who'd be 
a@ poor woman! 

*‘ Now, Caudle, I’m not in an ill-temper; not at 
all. I know I used to bea fool when we were first 
married: I used to worry and fret myself to death 
when you went out; but I’ve got over that. I 
wouldn’t put myself out of the way now for the best 
man that ever trod. For what thanks doesa poor 
woman get? None atall. No: it’s those who don’t 
care for their families, who are the best thought of. 
I only wish I could bring myself not to care for mine. 

“And why couldn’t you say, like a man, you were 
going to Greenwich Fair when you went out? It’s 
no use your saying that, Mr. Caudle: don’t tell me 
that you didn’t think of going; you’d made your 
mind up to do it, and you know it. I should like to 
have been behind you, that’s all. A man at your 
time of life! 

“And I, of course, I never want to go out. Ono! 
I may stay at home with the cat. You couldn’t 
think of taking your wife and children, like any 
other decent man, to a fair. O no; you never care 
to be seen with us. I’m sure, many people don’t 
know you’re married at all: how canthey? Your 
wife’s never seen with you. O no; any body but 
those belonging to you! 

“Greenwich Fair, indeed! Yes—and of course 
you went up and down the hill, running and racing 
with nobody knows who. Don’t tell me; I know 
what you are when you’re out. You don’t suppose, 
Mr. Caudle, I’ve forgotten that pink bonnet, do you? 
No: I wont hold my tongue, and I’m not a foolish 
woman. It’s no matter;sir, if the pink bonnet was 
tifty years ago—it’s all the same for that. No: and 


A HIN T FROM NATURE. 


Look at the flower of a morning-glory the evening 
before the dawn which is tosee it unfold. The deli- 
cate petals are twisted into a spiral, which at the ap- 
pointed hour, when the sunlight touches the hidden 
springs of its life, will uncoil itself and let the day 
into the chamber of its virgin heart. But the spirit 
must unwind by its own law, and the hand that shall 
try to hasten the process will only spoil the blossom 
which would have expanded in symmetrical beauty 
under the rosy fingers of morning. 

We may take a hint from Nature’s handling of the 
flower in dealing with young souls, and especially 
with the souls of young girls, which, from their 
organization and conditions, require more careful 
treatment than do those of their tougher-fibred 
brothers. Many parents reproach themselves for not 
having enforced their own convictions on their chil- 
dren in the face of every inborn antagonism they 
encountered. Let them not be too severe in their 
self-condemnation. A want of judgment in this 
matter has sent many a young person to Bedlam 
whose nature would have opened kindly enough if it 
had only been trusted to the sweet influence of morn- 
ing sunshine. In such cases it may be that the state 
we call insanity is not always an unalloyed evil. It 
may take the place of something worse—the wretch- 
edness of a mind not yet dethroned, but subject to 
the perpetual interferences of another mind governed 
by laws alien and hostile to itsown. Insanity may, 
perhaps, be the only palliative left to Nature in this 
extremity. But before she comes to that she has many 
expedients. The mind does not know what diet it 
can feed upon until it has been broenght to the star- 
vation point. Its experience is like that of those who 
have been long drifting about on rafts or in long- 
boats. There is nothing out of which it will not con- 
trive to get some sustenance. A person of note, long 
held captive for a political offence, is said to have 
owed the preservation of his reason toa pin, out of 
which he contrived to get exercise and excitement by 
throwing it down carelessly onthe dark floor of his 
dungeon, and then hunting for it in a series of sys- 
tematic explorations until he had found it. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gladiolus. 

The Gladioli or Corn Flags are bulbous plants, with 
long spikes of showy bell-shaped flowers. The bulbs, 
or rather corms, are solid, and do not require taking 
up if they can be kept dry during winter. The best 
mode of doing this is by fixing a frame with sashes 
over them, as this allows of giving them air when 
fine. When grown in pots, the soil should be very 
sandy loam, enriched with decayed leaves, and the 











if I live for fifty years to come, I never will leave off | bulbs should be kept entirely without water, from 


talking of it. Ha! few wives would have been what 
I’ve been to you. I only wish my time was to come 
over again, that’s all; I wouldn’t be the fool I have 
been. 

Going to a fair! and I suppose you had your 
fortune told by the gipsies? You needn’t have 
wasted your money. I’m sure lI can tell you your 
fortune if you goonas youdo. Yes, the jail will be 
your fortune, Mr. Caudle. And it would be no mat- 
ter—none at all—if your wife and children didn’t 
suffer with you. 

“And then you must go riding upon donkeys— 
You didn’t go riding upon donkeys? Yes; it’s very 
well for you to say so: but I dare say you did. I 
tell you, Caudle, I know what you are when you’re 
out. I wouldn’t trust any of you—you, especially, 
Caudle. 

“Then you must go in the thick of the fair, and 
have the girls scratching your coat with rattles! 
You couldn’t help it, if they did scratch your coat! 
Don’t tell me; people don’t scratch coats unless 
they’re encouraged to do it. And you must goina 
swing, too. You didn’t goina swing? Well, if you 
didn’t, it was no fault of yours; you wished to go, 
I’ve no doubt. 

“And then you must go into the shows? There, 
—you don’t deny that. You did go into a show. 
What of it, Mr. Caudle?—A good deal of it, sir. 
Nice crowding and squeezing in those shows, I know. 
Pretty places! And you a married man and the 
father of a tamily. No, I wont hold my tongue. 
It’s very well for youto threaten to get up. You’re 
to go to Greenwich Fair, and race up and down the 
hill, and play at kiss in the ring. Pah! it’s dis- 
gusting, Mr. Caudle. O, I dare say you did play at 
it; if you didn’t, you’d have liked, and that’s just as 
bad ;—and you can go into swings, and shows, and 
roundabouts. IfI was you, I should hide my head 
under the clothes, and be ashamed of myself. 

“And what is most selfish—most mean of you, 
Caudle—you can go and enjoy yourself, and never so 
much as bring home for the poor children a ginger- 
bread nut. Don’t tell me that your pocket was 
picked of a pound of nuts! Nice company you must 
have been in to have your pocket picked. 

“‘ But I dare say I shall hear all about it to-morrow. 
I’ve no doubt, sir, you were dancing at the Crown- 
and-Anchor. I should like to have seen you. No: 
I’m not making myself ridiculous. It’s you that’s 
making yourself ridiculous; and everybody that 
knows you says 80. Everybody knows what I have 
to put up with from you. 

“ Going to a fair, indeed! At your time—” 

“ Here,” says Caudle, “‘I dozed off, hearing con- 
fusedly the words— hill— gipsies —rattles—round- 
abouts—swings—pink bonnet—nuts.” 


the time the leaves decay in autumn, till they begin 
to grow the following spring. Many cultivators take 
the bulbs out of their pots every September, and re- 
new the soil; but othersonly take them up every 
third year. 


Garland flower. 

Large reed-looking plant with splendid flowers, 
but which are only suitable for large places, as they 
require the heat of a stove, and a great deal of room, 
to make them flower well. They are natives of the 
East Indies. H. coronarium, which is one of the 
commonest kinds, has large white flowers, which are 
exceedingly fragrant. All the kinds require a light 
rich soil, and are increased by dividing at the roots. 





Heliotropium. ; 

The Heliotrope isa favorite flower in most coun- 
tries, from its fragrance, which, however, is over- 
powering, and very unpleasant to those not accus- 
tomed tostrong perfumes. It should be grown in a 
light rich soil, and though it requires protection dur- 
ing winter, it may be planted out in May, when it 
will flower splendidly in the open air, till destroyed 
by frost in autumn. It is propagated by cuttings, 
which strike easily. 


Garden Rocket. 

These flowers, though very common, are rarely 
well-grown, as they require a great deal of care to 
bring them to perfection. They are all perennials; 
and as soon as they have done flowering, they should 
be taken up, and transplanted into fresh and very 
rich soil, which must be of alight and friable na- 
ture. The best is, perhaps, that which has been 
used during the preceding summer for celerytrencher, 
Thus treated, the double white and double purple 
varieties of Hesperis matronalis will attain extraor- 
dinary size, and will flower splendidly. 


Elecampane. 

Some of the foreign species of this genus are very 
showy plants, all with orange-yellow flowers, and 
large coarse stalks and leaves. They are only suit- 
able for large gardens or shrubberies, where they can 
have plenty of room. They will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and they are increased by seeds, or 
dividing the root. 





Isopogon. 

Australian plants, with very curious leaves and 
flowers, nearly allied to Banksia. They should be 
grown in peat and sand, mixed with a little turfy 
loam, and the pots should be a third filled with pot- 
sherds broken small. ‘These plants are very difficult 
to cultivate, as they are very apt to damp off; the 
cuttings also are extremely difficult to strike. 
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ROCIO 


**ROCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER.” 


“ Behold how great a matter a little-fire kindleth.” 
The good old apostle James knew nothing of the 
poem “ Rock me to sleep ” and the rivalry for its au- 
thorship, and yet his words meet the case exactly. 
In 1860, a poem appeared in the Philadelphia Satur- 
day Post, entitled, ‘Rock me to sleep, mother,” 
purporting to have been written by Florence Perry, 
the nom de plume of Mrs. Paul Akers (now Mrs. 
Allen). It was written from Rome, Italy, and none 
disputed its authorsbip, though it had immediately a 
wide circulation. It was set to music by a musical 
professor of this city, by Professor Root and others, 
and has probably been sung more extensively than 
any other piece of music ever published, during the 
space of its existence. A year or two ago, Mrs. 
Swisshelm, employed in one of the departments at 
Washington, claimed the production for a Miss Alger, 
of New York, who it was said had composed it as a 
tribute to the manes of her mother. This was im- 
mediately made a subject for controversy—a corre- 
spondent of the Transcript, in New York, undertak- 
ing to vindicate the young lady’s claim. Then the 
friends of a Mr. Alexander M. W. Ball, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., upset the Algerine theory entirely, by claim- 
ing it for him, backing it by assertions and promised 
proofs of its authenticity, Mr. Ball desiring that it be 
left out to a committee to decide upon the matter of 
authenticity. There was another claimant besides— 
Florence Percy, by name—in California; and, we be- 
lieve, others still. These were so persistent that 
Mrs. Akers found it necessary for her literary repu- 
tation, to publish a letter in the New York Evening 
Post, reiterating her claim to the authorship; and 
subsequenily, the publication of her book containing 
the poem, under her copyright, seemed to settle the 
matter conclusively. Those in this vicinity who knew 
Mrs. Akers, were from the first convinced that she 
was the author, and the editor of the Portland 
Transcript had in bis possession the original MS. of 
the poem, with all its erasures, interlineations and 
transpositions, that gave it the stamp of authenticity. 
But now, when it was thought that the morbid cry to 
be rocked to sleep had been answered, and the ques- 
tion of authorship put to sleep forever, a pamphlet 
has “been published in New York, written by Mr. O. 
A. Morse, of Cherry Valley, with an introductory 
letter by Luther R. Marsh, intending to vindicate 
Mr. Ball’s claim, wherein it is stated that the song 
in dispute was written in the early part of 1857, 
four years before that of Mrs. Akers was pub- 
lished, as part of a poem of fifteen spoony verses, 
which are given, to show the part it maintains there- 
in. To support his prctensions, he publishes a letter 
from a gentleman who is vouched for as respectable 
by the Newark press, who associates the date of a 
bill for a suit of window curtains with the date of 
hearing the poem read. This is all very strange, and 
the theory put forth is, that Mr. Ball is very careless 
of his MS. poems, carrying them loose in his pockets, 
and Jeaving them round on his desk, and being often 
in New Hampshire, where Mrs. Akers sojourned a 
while, some of this poem got lost, probably finding 
its way into a village newspaper, where Mrs. Akers, 
with her “ poetical soul,” saw it, befure she went to 
Italy, and there, “ by the alembic of her genius, all 
her nature excited and transtigured by the glorious 
monuments and associations around, the verses be- 
came transmuted, and, having, to her, lost their 
identity, were reproduced from her memory!” A 
very lame and impotent conclusien. Mrs. Akers 
stole it, or she did not. We have her own word that 
she didn’t, and we have her copyright of the poem, 
which is prima facie evidence of authenticity. Be- 
sides, f.ua. our knowledge of Mrs. Allen’s anteve- 
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dents, we know that she made no sojourn in New 
Hampshire, but in Vermont, where she was educated. 
She is a native of Maine. 

We cannot unravel the ball of mystery; but if the 
copyright means anything, or is good for anything, 
Mr. Ball’s poem is an infringement, and it will un- 
doubtedly be proceeded against as such. Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields hold the proprietorship of the 
book, and should see to it that the outrage is not 
allowed. In the meantime, what becomes of Miss 
Alger? 





Fashion and Gossip. 





New York Fasnions,—There is a variety in bon- 
nets, consisting more in the shape than in the mate- 
rials or mode of trimming, and ten or twelve distinct 
shapes have been introduced. A white chip, with a 
delicate pink flower in front, isa favorite. The lower 
part of the crown is in small points, falling over the 
chignon, each of these points baving a crystal pendant 
attached. A Marie Antoinette shape is of white 
crape, the crown embroidered with white silk cord 
and crystal beads. It has two wreaths of small 
leaves and flowers around the brim. The strings are 
long and narrow, with wide tulle falling over them. 
A white chip trimmed with maize ribbon, black lace 
and jet, and occasionally a straw leaf, is pretty. 
Another style has amber pendants resting on the 
chignon. Every new color has its admirers, and 
many fancy a chip trimming with Bismarck, the 
streamers of which are edged with lace, with a flower 
on the left side and a trailing vine of bronzed leaves. 
But this color is said to be very trying to the com- 
plexion, giving to the face a sallow tinge. 

There is an entirely new shape called the Agrippa, 
intended only for young girls. It is of sufficient 
width in the centre to cover the top of tle head, 
whence it tapers to a point. The points are tied to- 
gether, and it is put on over the waterfall, forming 
a sort of bulwark. There are no ties in front. 

A carriage hat of white shirred illusion is dotted 
with crystal pearls, and has crystal pendants on the 
edge. A white crape ornament with tuberoses, 
with black point lace covering the top, is somewhat 
novel in design, and has a pretty effect. A pattern 
in white crape, the crown studded with amber beads 
and fringed with amber pendants, is very stylish. 
Awber trimming ofa pale, clear hue is more fush- 
ionable than the darker shade, though more expen- 
sive; still the darker is much used, as there are many 
persons who do not think of the quality but only of 
the new style. Dark amber is not becoming to 
blondes, and should not be worn by them. It is pre- 
dicted that amber trimming will not long continue in 
favor. 

SPRING DRESSES.—Genuine poplin makes an ele- 
gant spring dress, but nearly all goods composed of 
different materials are called poplins, with names to 
distinguish them. Some of these fabrics are durable, 
and do not grow rusty; but the common kinds are 
often poor. Good alpaca and mohair wear well, and 
are not expensive. 

There is a new material for walking suits, com- 
posed entirely of cotton, and called velveteen. 
Though quite firm, it is not too heavy to be worn at 
this time of the year. A few suits have been made 
from it, and they are a novelty. Grenadines, bareges, 
and similar other fabrics, which require no washing, 
will be more used for summer dresses than organdies ; 
as yet there has been little call fur the latter. 


CUTTING AND TRIMMING.—There are 80 many 
different ways of cutting and trimming dresses that 
each particular taste cannot fail to find something 
pleasing. In gored dresses the skirt and body cut in 
one is still worn, though it is said to have had its day 
of popularity. Another mode is to cut the skirt plain, 
but separate from the waist. A more receut style 
has the front and sides plain, and the back breadths, 
left straight, are gathered, somewhat like a style 
when “ bustles ” were the rage. But the style pre- 
ferred by many, is to make each breadth of the gored 
skirt full, so as to hang more gracefully than the 
plain skirt. Dinner and evening dresses are elabor- 
ately trimmed. 

A stylish design for a dress of rich black silk is to 
have the skirt cut up at the sides, to be worn over a 
white silk petticoat ; the sleeves in deep points and 
open to the arm, with a coat sleeve of white silk; the 
waist and sleeves trimmed with amber fringe of a 
delicate shade. Elegant evening dresses are made or 
pearl-colored or white corded silk, with velvet bodice 
and peplum of a color to harmonize with the com- 
plexion, worn over it. Over this a skirt of tulle, 
looped up with velvet bands or wreaths of leaves, 
may be worn. 

Paris FasuHions.—A letter writer from Paris 
states that all sorts of wrappings are now made for 
spring wear; there are peplums, burnouses, loose 
paletots and tight-fitting paletots. The paletots have 
vandyked or scolloped edges, are embroidered on the 
seams with jet beads. The mignon paletot is com- 
posed of thick black silk, bordered all round with 
rouleaux of black satin, and on the seam at the back 
the same rouleaux is placed; here and there, with a 
narrow space from the satin rouleaux, there are bou- 
quets of violets made in ribbon, surrounded with 
green silk leaves. The above is rather a fanciful 
mode for walking toilet, but everything now in vogue 
savors of eccentricity. Loose sleeves are the only 
sleeves made for warm weather garments; some are 





open to the top of the arm, and others again are of | 
the old pagoda shape. The Galilee sleeve is grace- | 
fulin form, but it is only a make-believe sleeve, as it 
forms a part of the paletot, and hangs from the shoul 
der, where it ends in a point which is finished with a 
tassel. 

THE SANCY DIAMOND.—The Sancy diamond has 
been sent from Bombay to England. The diamond 
was found on the body of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, after his defeat at Granson, in 1476, by 
the Swiss. It was purchased in 1479 by the King of 
Portugal, and ten years later it was sold by him to 
Nicholas de Bailly, Baron de Sancy, from whom it 
derived its name. The Baron de Sancy sent it as a 
present to the King of France, and it afterwards 
came into the possession of James II. of England, 
by whom it was sold for £25,000 to Louis XIV. Dur- 
ing the French revolution the Sancy diamond, as 
well as the more celebrated blue diamond, disappear- 
ed. The latter has never been recovered, but the 
former was f d by Napol I., by whom it 
was afterwards sold to Prince Paul Demidoff. It is 
valued at from £20,000 to £30,000, is pear-shaped, 
and weighs 53 1-2 carats. 





FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC GossiP.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette, in speaking of the false ears for ladies, which 
report says have lately been introduced, adds: 
** This is but another step in the wild race which the 
female sex is running in pursuit of what Lord Lytton 
would style ‘the deceptive.’ It will soon be neces- 
sary—indeed it is now necessary—that a man taking 
a woman to wife should obtain a surgical certificate 
as to the genuineness of her charms. What must be 
the feelings of the bridegroom who discovers that 
he is mated with a partner who wears a false eye, 
talse hair, false ears, falso teeth, and false bosoms. 
—Qieen Victoria denounces the attempt of elderly 
and homely ladies to imitate by the use of artificials 
the graces and beauties of youth——Lady Emily 
Peel has presented Sir Robert with a first-born son, 
after eleven years of marriage.——Changes of fash- 
ion in dress within a year are said to make a saving 
of from ten to fourteen yards of silk in each pattern. 
It is supposed that the change will decrease the rev- 
enue tax materially——A young lady in Fishkill, 
who had been engaged to be married to a young 
man, was placed in a lunatic asylum to break 
up the match, but she was soon afterwards released, 
aud on hearing of the marriage of the gentleman to 
whom she had been engaged committed suicide by 
shooting herself.——Parasols elaborately embroidered 
are much used. Covers of real or imitation lace are 
worn over them. Some have a heavy fringe, anda 
few are made of contrasting colors in stripes running 
around; these are more conspicuous than those em- 
broidered in jet, amber and gold. The newest styles 
in parasols are those made of satin, lined with some 
contrasting color, with an edge of narrow white lace, 
but no embroidery. They are plain, but rich and 
neat.—Bishop Vail, of Kansas, was recently mar- 
ried in Philadelphia.——A Nevada paper wishes 
bachelors to be taxed heavily enough to drive them 
either to matrimony or suicide. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. Pub- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The June number of BALLOU’s MONTHLY is out, 
and contains the conclusion of “ The Painted Cham- 
ber,” one of the best stories that has appeared in a 
serial in this country for a long time. In addition, 
there are some sixteen or eighteen illustrations, and 
short stories and sketches in abundance. It is a 
great number, as a reference to the table of contents 
will show: ‘Rhymes about June;” “ Chicago, Illi- 
nois;” ‘Ascent of Mount Vesuvius;” ‘The City of 
Rhodes ;” “ Australian Kangaroos ;” ‘“ Burns’s Birth- 
place;” “The Temple of Medina;” “City and Bay 
of Revel;” ‘‘How they Look;” ‘The Old Well;” 
“Miss Arbuthnot’s Revenge;” ‘“‘A Dream;” “ En- 
trapped ;” “ Free;” “My Fortune;” ‘Stanzas;” 
“David Akhurst’s Love;” ‘“‘ Dreaming; ‘ The Lit- 
tle Runaway ;” “ Nobody-will play with me!” “My 
Lover;’’ “ The Elephant Tamer ;” “ June;” “In the 
Marriage List ;” ‘“‘ Hope Lisle’s Career;” ‘‘The Flo- 
rist;” “The Housewife;” ‘ Curious Matters;” 
“ Facts and Fancies;” ‘‘Our Picture Gallery ”—(Hu- 
morous Iilustrations.) 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOu’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3 25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions one year for $9.00. 





BEET-Roor SuGAR, AND CULTIVATION OF THE 
BEET. By E. B. Grant. Boston. Lve & Shepard. 
The best argument in favor of the matter upon 

which this little book very ably treats is found in the 

fact stated in its preface, that the consumption of 
sugarin the United States is about four bundred 
thousand tons, while the production of all kinds 
within our borders is less than fifty thousand tons; 
leaving three hundred and fifty thousand tons to be 
supplied by importation! To make our land raise 
this supply, which is the object of the book, should 
be the wish of every one; and with a plant so easy 
of cultare in our climate, and containing so much 


Illinois, with her vast prairies and rich soil, always 
leads in experimental agriculture; but where it is of 
universal adaptation, it should be cultivated every- 
where. It is no visionary or experimental thing, but 
a success from the start, and we are surprised that 
sugar mills are not springing up all over the country. 
The book is thorough in its instructions on all points 
relating to beet-sugar making, and we should like to 
see it in the hands of wvery farmer. * 


THE BANKRUPT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1867. With Notes, and a Collection of American 
and English Decisions upon the Principles and 
Practice of the Law of Bankruptcy. Acapted to 
the nse of the Lawyer and Merchant. By Eiwin 
James, of the New York Bar, and one of the 
Framers of the Recent English Bankruptcy 
Amendment Act. New York. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, Franklin Square. 1867. 


This work separates the law into its several de- 
partments, which are many, and shows its practical 
operations by explauations under each head, which 
renders it invaluable for use, without consulting a 
lawyer. Everything necessary to be known may be 
found in its pages. Its arrangement is simple, and 
the humblest may comprehend its teaching. Nu- 
merous cases are cited in illustration of the several 
principles involved, and the book is a perfect vade 
mecum of legal tests and expositions of the operation 
of bankrupt laws, here and abroad. A. Williams & 
Co. have it. 

THE VorarRy. A Narrative Poem. Bv James D. 


Hewitt. New York. G. W. Carleton & Co, Pub- 
lishers. 


The story describes the life of a young man imbued, 
at its beginning, with a fierce spirit of ambition, that 
to win its coveted place woul crush out all of love 
and the tenderer emotions. But there is one he loves 
-—a sweet and pure creature—as much as one of his 
mind can love, and their meeting, previous to his 
leaving home for his battle with the world, is very 
tender, and prolitic with kisses and lover’s promises. 
He obtains employment with a statesman whose 
daughter is handsome and proud, and who manifes‘s 
a liking fur the young student, who, dazzled by her 
witchery, forgets his first love, siiamelessly, and mar- 
ties the second. The first, heart-broken by his perfidy, 
sickens and dies, and his new wife, during his ab- 
sence from home, opens a letter from her to him, 
giving bim her forgiveness and blessing. A scene, 
of course, awaits his return, when she reproaches 
him for his duplicity. Struck with remorse, he leaves 
his wife and his country, conceiving himself the 
greatest of sinners, his estimate of which is portrayed 
in conversations with two fellow-voyagerfs, on the 
vessel bearing him abroad. He receives light from 
their sage counsel, and after travelling for three 
years in the East, he returns home in astate of peace 
and extreme humility, ready to be dutiful to his wife, 
confess his fault, and be forgiven. His wife receives 
him kindly, but, with complete mastery of her pas- 
sion, tells him his love is not for her; she desires 
more than pity or duty, and entreats him to leave 
her, unless he can come back as a loyal lover. He 
cannot meet the test, and so leaves her forever, join- 
ing himself to a brotherhood of votaries, and becomes 
a missionary of Divine Love. The story is, in its 
idea, pretty. But who can believe a man full of am- 
bition could be turned from his purpose by such a 
trifle as a woman’s heart? The world is full of heart- 
breakings, and falsities, and changes, and fick!eness 
is the rule rather than <ie exception; but the author 
is young and true, and treats the matter as he would 
have it, rather than as itis. The image of Rudiger, 
the hero, uttering his impious self-deprecations, is 
almost absurd, in view of the commonness of his 
offence. The story is told with much power and 
beauty, with very iew noticeable faults. It is in 
blank verse, the rhythm as true as a pulse-beat, and 
the narrative flows on—though a little too ‘ talky ” 
at times, as the players say—s .metimes grand in iis 
scope, and never mediocre. The description of the 
lovers’ parting, at the commencement of his career, 
is full enough of sensuous love to. form a theme fur 
Laus Veneris. But itis very charming. The close 
is grand. The proud woman, chastened by trial, 
but with her love all aglow, refuses to receive, as 
pity and duty, what is due her in love, and imp ses 
the test that places the buried love betwixt her and 
him, seeing its failure with asigh. The author is a 
young Bostonian, and the work is a credit to our 
literature. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
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we think, on the part of farmers, to neglect it. Sugar 
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| THE STACKPOLE-HOUSE HOR: 


BY BP, SHILLABER 
In leafy pride the old tree stans 
As there it stood in days of yu 
When ‘neath its branches jovia 
Quaffed ale from tankards bri 


Its blossome glad the vision now 
As then it pleased in spring's + 

And every efflorescent bough 
Was eloquent of passing time 


The birds made merry mid the fi 
The bees drank deep the honey 


And jocund ones, in the warm bh. 


From its sweet shades look«d 


Ah, many a song has poured, Tw 
Within the old tree's vernal s! 

And ‘neath its crown of Joyous 
Has care fled off, with fear dis 


Vanished the scene that erewhi: 
So many in its blissful thrall, 
Its glory long ago dispelled, 
Its actors passed beneath the , 


The voices hushed that once ga: 
Such exultation in their tone, 


The eyes that flashed, the laugh 


In pleasant memory live alon 


The world moves by it careless) . 


Unheeding, as it hurries past, 
The story of the chestnut tree, 
W hose shadow on its path is. 


But now and then some ancien: 
With stooping gait and white 
Will tell of scenes that there bx 
And just as often ended there 


Of social bouts in early days, 
And those whom he had fond! 

(Recalled with ancient songs ar: 
Long since from earthly scen: 


The ancient tree has richer gra 
In the old man's fast dimmin;, 

Than when it saw his youthful : 
Beam there beneath with rar 


Ah, grand old tree, thou conjur. : 


Through magic of enchanting |... 


A vision with enjoyment blest, 


Crowned with the breath of », . 


We gaze on it with dimming e) 

And breathe a tribute to the 

But time moves on, and spring 

Are soon with shadows over: 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE STACKPOLE-HOUSE HORSE CHESTNUT. 


BY B P. SHILLABER. 
annem 


In leafy pride the old tree stands, 
As there it stood in days of yore, 

When ‘neath its branches jovial bands 
Quaffed ale from tankards brimming o'er. 


Its blossoms glad the vision now, 

As then it pleased in spring's gay prime, 
And every efflorescent bough 

Was eloquent of passing time. 


The birds made merry mid the flowers, 
The bees drank deep the honeyed cup, 

And jocund ones, in the warm hours, 
From its sweet shades lookc d gayly up. 


Ah. many a song has poured, I ween, 
Within the old tree’s vernal shade; 

And ‘neath its crown of joyous green 
Has care fled off, with fear dismayed. 


Vanished the scene that erewhile held 
So many in its blissful thrall, 

Its glory long ago dispelled, 
Its actors passed beneath the pall. 


The voices hushed that once gave forth 
Such exultation in their tone, 

The eyes that flashed, the laugh of mirth, 
In pleasant memory live alone. 


The world moves by it carelessly, 
Unheeding, as it hurries past, 

The story of the chestnut tree, 
Whose shadow on its path is cast. 


But now and then some ancient man, 
With stooping gait and whitened hair, 

Will tell of scenes that there began, 
And just as often ended there; 


Of social bouts in early days, 
And those whom he had fondly loved, 
(Recalled with ancient songs and plays), 
Long since from earthly scenes removed. 


The ancient tree has richer grace 
In the old man’s fast dimming sight, 
Than when it saw his youthful face 
Beam there beneath with rare delight. 


Ah, grand old tree, thou conjurest, 
Through magic of enchanting bloom, 
A vision with enjoyment blest, 
Crowned with the breath of spring's perfume. 


We gaze on it with dimming eyes, 
And breathe a tribute to the past, 

But time moves on, and spring's bright skies 
Are soon with shadows overcast. 
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BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SILENT PARTNER: OR, THE PRIDE OF 
THE FAMILY," ETC., KTC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE good physician of Cranstown 
had his hands full that next 
. worning after Charlie Creyton’s 
arrest. First in hot haste he 
was hurried in to Amy Ather- 
ton, lying senseless in the 
crowded office of the lawyer. 
And on his return from seeing 
the poor girl safely into her own 
bed, with a careful nurse stand- 
ing over her, he found Ben 
White, in a perfect fever of im- 
patience and excitement, wait- 
ing at his «ffice fur him to ac- 
company him back to Creyton 
farm, where the mistress was 
waiting with a sprained or bro- 





ken ankle. 


He rode over to the farm, found that Mrs. Creyton, 
roused from her slumber by a sharp scream below, 
had sprung out of bed, rushed to the door, and fallen 
heavily over Ben White, lying there on the entry 
floor. 

““ What a snarl of foolishness!” grumbled he, as he 
examined the swollen ankle. ‘‘ What was that silly 
girl screaming fur—at a wasp or a toad?” 

“ She had just learned from a passing neighbor that 
my son was arrested for murder,” answered Mary 
Creyton, calmly, although the drops of perspiration 
stood on her forehead, from the agony of the pain. 
“She is a nervous, excitable girl, and is very fond of 
us, and is not so very much to blame.” 

‘* And that lubberly Ben, why was he lying there 
on the floor, like a stick of wood? Stupid block!” 

“Poor Ben!” said Mary Creyton, in a tone of sin- 
cere sympathy. ‘He was nervous and frightened 
after Charlie was taken away, and could not sleep 
anywhere else. Why don’t you blame me, doctor, 
the really guilty one, and ask why I didn’t know 
better than to rush out of the room without looking 
to see what was before me?” 











*T reckon you have been already sufliciently pun- | 
ished,” answered the doctor, with a grim smile. “If 
not, you are likely to be. No, the bones are not 
broken; but there isa sprain and bruise enough to 
keep you on your couch for a week or two.”’ 

She drew a long, quivering sigh. 

“TI wanted to go to my son atonce. This is very 
unfortunate.” 

The doctor was vigorously at work over his 
spectacles. 

You think it would be impossible for me to be 
carried carefully in an easy carriage, just for one 
interview?” 

“ Positively suicidal, madam. You will make a 
very serious thing of what is likely to be coaxed into 
behaving respectably.” 

“Then I must stay athome. You think if I am 
perfectly quiet for ten days, I can go then?” 

What imploring accent to the tremulous voice! 
The doctor's eyes were blinking again. 

* We'll try it, we'll try it then, madam, if I have 
to come myself, and see to it.” 

“Thank you, doctor! thank you! Perhaps you 
have heard from Charlie this morning?” 

“Yes, I was called in,” answered the doctor, 
reluctantly. 

She took alarm at once. 

**O doctor, he was not ill? Charlie was not ill?” 

“No, no, my dear soul. It was Miss Amy Ather- 
ton, who fainted there in the office. Your son was 
looking as brave, and gallant, and noble as if—as if— 
I beg your pardon, Madam Creyton—as if there were 
not such black proofs against him.” 

** Dear Charlie!” said the mother, in a low, wistful 
voice. “I think this experience must be just the 
one thing needed to perfect his character, or it would 
not have been brought about. You believe he is inno- 
cent, doctor?” 

“T should like to, madam,” answered the doctor, 
bluntly; “ but according to the evidence, 1 don’t see 
how it can be.” 

“You will see; every one will see!” said the 
mother, in a voice of solemn tenderness. 

“You are acquainted with all the facts, I pre- 
sume,” said the doctor, 

“No, with scarcely any; but I am acquainted 
with my son’s character.” 

There was a quiet dignity in her manner which 
was new to her. The worthy physician looked at 
her sharply. 

“IT wonder why Amy Atherton was there?” con- 
tinued Mary Creyton, in a musing voice. 

“So does everybody!” observed the doctor, dryly. 
“In fact, the busybodies have their hands full, to- 
day. The poor child loves your son, there is no 
doubt of that. I shall not soon forget the woful an- 
guish in her voice when her poor delirious eyes turned 
to mine, a little while back, as she kept groaning, 
*O Charlie! O Charlie!’ They do say very hari 
things of your son, aside from this accusation of 
murder. They inaist that he has used every possible 
art to win that innocent girl’s love, for the sake of 
the fortune to come to her, if Miss Anderson remains 
unmarried. They half surmise that he even enticed 
her into helping him about this bloody business. 
They do say hard things, and you would hear it in a 
sharper way than this, if you went abroad any.” 

‘* Well,” answered Mary Creyton, her eye flashing 
with a grand, indignant fire, “they have also said 
hard things of me.” 

The doctor hemmed. ; 

“Doctor Brown,” said Mary, the crimson slowly 
gathering on her pale cheek, ‘‘I know what that 
cough signifies. You might have said, just as well, 
‘Well, madam, what can you expect?’ But I know 
you, sir; you havea kind heart, and you are gen- 
erous in your judgments, even. Can I trust you to 
keep silence until the trial brings out what might 
have come before?” 

He looked at her in vague uneasiness, but answered, 
promptly: 

“IT am not usually a chatterbox, Madam Creyton, 
and I can mind my own business, I hope.” 

* Will you be kind enough to pass me that Bible?” 

He handed from the stand the little book, carefully 
covered in bronzed kid, faded long ago by constant 
usage. Mary Creyton’s siender fingers lingered over 
it a moment, with loving tenderness, then she untied 
the ribbon which fastened the bronze cover, and 
slipped out a paper and handed it to the doctor. 

It was a square paper, with an engraved edge of 
flowers, Cupids, etc., such as some clergymen pro- 
cure for their marriage certificates intended for 
framing. The doctor gravely unfolded it, read it 
through, examined the bold, legible signature, and 
turned towards his patient. 

‘* Madam,” said he, “ you are a persecuted saint.” 

‘You see there is no doubt. That clergyman is 
still living. He isa famous preacher, now; but he 
will not forget the ceremony, because, as you see in 
the corner, it was the tirst he kad ever performed.” 

**And that has been in your possession all this 
time, and you have borne the scorn and slights of all 
the town? Madam, you are a miracle of woman- 
hood!” 

** Doctor,” said she, with one of her angelic smiles, 
* you see, now, that the town’s judgment is some- 
times at fault. As it has been with the mother, may 
it not be also with the son? At least, you will take 
back your insinuation that it was a mercenary mo- 
tive which induced Charlie to seek Amy Atherton’s 
love?” 

The doctor gave another start. 

“Why, sure enough! I had forgotten what else it 
; Meant. Good heavens, madam! why do you not 
| rush forth and proclaim it?” 








“In good time, doctor, if my ankle will be well. 
Besides,” she added, with a strong shudder, “ there 
really was a murder, and we must find the truly 
guilty one.” 

“ That ankle shall be faithfully tended!” exclaimed 
the worthy physician, in a fever of penitence and 
sympathy. 

“T have two devoted attendants. Both Ben and 
Jane are in an agony of self-reproach that it should 
have happened. They will give me faithfal care.” 

* And you are not to fret yourself into a low fever?” 

The patient lifted a pair of reproachful eyes. 

“Have I borne so much, and shall I falter here? 
The care which has taken me safely thus far will 
give me strength for all the rest. I must write to 
Charlie, and then I shall rest quietly.” 

The doctor drove slowly away, murmuring, as Ben 
had done, the night before: 

‘She isan angel! That woman is little short of an 
angel, and must sanctify every one who comes near 
her. How, then, can this son of hers be guilty of 
such a crime as murder?” 

Before he reached home, he met a servant from 
Lakeville. Miss Anderson was indisposed, and 
wished to consult him. 

‘Ts all Cranstown to be at my heels to-day?” 
queried the doctor, as he turned his horse’s head to- 
wards Lakeville. 

Miss Anderson, from her lace-hung couch, smiled 
brilliantly as he entered, although the physician’s 
keen eye read beneath it the little flurry of anxiety 
and nervousness. 

**Good-morning, Doctor Brown. I trust you didn’t 
come expecting to find any very desperate case.” 

“ We shall see. What are the symptoms?” replied 
the doctor, reaching out his hand for her wrist. 

She gave him the left hand, languidly. 

“Nothing particularly alarming, only I am con- 
scious of a growing morbid nervousness. My imag- 
ination -runs away with me. I have odd fancies, 
from which I can hardly get away; and last night 

they culminated in an odd attack. 1 actually, truly, 
doctor—” and she shivered, and her eyes deepened 
to inkier blackness—‘“‘I really thought I saw a spec- 
tre, the living image of a dead man, right before my 
eyes. I screamed and fainted, and, since it has come 
to that, I concluded it was time that my unruly 
nerves were looked after.” 

The doctor listened quietly, and, without betraying 
it, watched closely every look and gesture. 

“The pulse is somewhat excited; nothing remark- 
able, however. And how about the head? much 
pain?” 6 

**1 believe my headaches come rather oftener than 
they used. Doctor, do you think a person can be 
conscious of two identities at one time? That is—I 
can’t explain as lucidly as I should like—could I my- 
self be shivering, dreading feeling the gradual con- 
trol of something else taking possession of me—know 
exactly when it is coming on, and just when it is 
ready to retire?” 

She endeavored to speak calmly; but despite her 
efforts, the color rose to her cheek, her breath quick- 
ened, and she gave one of her peculiar, stealthy, 
sidelong glances towards the right hand which lay 
passive on the outside of the silken coverlet. 

The doctor bent down his head, to hide a sudden 
gleam which shot across his eyes. 

“People tell about such things, sometimes. I 
haven’t much faith in them. Disordered nerves are 
mischievous enough for most anything. 1 think your 
whole system wants toning up,” he answered, care- 
lessly. ‘Now I will try your pulse again. No, your 
right hand, if you please.” 

“Take it,” said she. ‘‘I don’t feel as if I could lift 
it.” 

She tried to smile, but her lips whitened. The 
keen-eyed physician lost nothing. 

** Hem,” said he, “‘ rather more fever than I sup- 
posed. A few prescriptions, faithfully followed, will 
set you right, I fancy. There’s nothing to fret your 
mind and put you back, is there? Because that 
will neutralize my efforts.” 

She laughed, as she answered, in a light, sportive 
tone: 

‘What should there be, doctor, since I have no 
drinking husband, nor disobedient daughter, nor 
anything of that sort?” 

“What, indeed!” And the doctor took out his 
pencil and his paper slips to write his prescription. 

“ Deal candidly with me, Doctor Brown,” said she, 
suddenly, motioning for the nurse to leave the room, 
* Supposing I do not improve, what will this lead to?” 

** Well, to be sure, how am I to know? It may 
take half-a-dozen ways of being revenged for your 
carelessness. But it is very important, Miss Ander- 
son, that you be free from excitement, as calm and 
quiet as possible. I’m afraid you’ve been rather 
dissipated, of late.” 

“I believe I have been pretty gay. This season, 
you know, while I am in the country, I enjoy 
company.” 

“It would be wise to give them polite invitations 
to remain at home. Iam very particular about this, 
Miss Anderson, that you be free from every excite- 
ment. I would recommend, also, a generous but 
simple diet, and avoidance of wine, which is prob- 
ably, however, an unnecessary caution.” 

He asked himself balf-a-dozen times, when home 
in his office, revolving the conversation, did Miss 
Anderson blush, or was it only the flush from the fit 
of coughing which seized her as he was making this 
remark? 

“« Have you any other suggestions? pray be partic- 
ular to remember everything,” she said, in a moment 
more. ‘“ Supposing—supposing something like what 
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happened last night should be coming on, and I 
should know !t. Can’t you give me something to 
take, to drive it off, to bring me to myself?” 

The doctor put another question. 

** Would it always be the same appearance? ITs it 
always one form of evil that you dread?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

She looked at him with a keen, searching glance, 
from under the drooping lashes, and answered back 
a lie. - 

“Why no. Though my own distress and annoying 
sensations are always the same.” 

“You can take one of the powders immediately ; 
and though I want you free from company, I would 
like you to have always a quiet companion. Such 
moods come, do they not, in solitude?” 

“Most frequently,” answered she, with a little 
shiver. ‘* Doctor Brown, you must look after me. 
if you like, we will have down a city physician, but 
I trust myself with you. Save me from drifting— 
you know whither, and believe me, your reward shall 
not be stinted.” 

“T will do everything in my power. Rest anda 
quiet mind, however, are the most potent aids. And 
now allow me to wish you good day.” 

He shook her hand, not unmindful that he again 
received the left hand, and, repeating his charges to 
the housekeeper, with a few questions concerning 
Miss Anderson’s parents, drove off, once more, in the 
direction of his office. 

“It’s odd, extremely odd!” muttered the worthy 
doctor. ‘Look at these two women, now. One of 
them has borne everything—disgrace, shame, unut- 
terable anguish—scarcely, for years, above poverty, 
and here, under the last terrible blow of her only 
son’s arrest for murder, she stands up calm, steadfast, 
serene, bearing that twitching pain of her ankle like a 
heroine, and seemingly able to support, with that 
wonderful strength of hers, half-a-dozen faltering 
hearts. And there’s Miss Anderson, rich, pampered, 
flattered, every trouble, one would think, smoothed 


‘out of her pathway—with a fine healthy constitution, 


every opportunity for enjoyment of life, and here she 
is actually galloping towards insanity for the very 
lack of any stamina to resist a little nervousness. 
These women are queer creatures!” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


IT must be admitted that when at last Mary Crey- 
ton was able to bear the ride to the county jail, she 
found her son looking thin, and pale, and careworn. 
For all his professed confidence and his brave heart, 
Charlie’s trouble had worn upon him. The day of 
trial at court was rapidly approaching, and now that 
he was called upon to make out a direct line of de- 
fence for his lawyer, he discovered how momentous 
might be the result, if the promised witness should 
not appear, and could not shake off a nervous dread, 
and foreboding of evil. The lawyer was angry and 
indignant at his client’s reticence, and almost inclined 
to believe his guilt. He was with the prisoner when 
Mary Creyton gained admittance, and said, earnest- 
ly, as he shook her hand: 

“I hope you will prevail upon this young man to 
allow me to ask more time, 80 that we may get the 
testimony of Miss Atherton. He very peremptorily 
refuses to summon her as one of his witnesses, al- 
though he admits that she can clear him,” said the 
lawyer. 

Mary’s two bands were locked in Charlie’s firm 
clasp, and she scarcely heard a word of the speech. 

“O mother, dear mother! 1 have missed you so 
much!”’ says Charlie, with a strong effort keeping 
down the sob in his throat. ‘ Even your letters could 
not atone for your smile and encouraging looks. Are 
you quite recovered?” 

“Near enough to warrant good Doctor Brown’s 
permiasion to visit you every other day. 1 grieved 
most for the accident because it kept me from you. 
Charlie, you have not borne it as well as I hoped. 
You look worn and thin ” 

“I miss the fresh air, and my stirring, active life,” 
answered Charlie. “And I am troubled about Amy. 
I hear nothing satisfactory. Can you tell me if she 
is really improving?” 

“Doctor Brown brings me regular bulletins. He 
has strong hopes of her ultimate recovery. But 1 
should judge she is still very weak; too weak, in 
fact, to exert herself at all, in mind or body. He is 
trying to find out which it is of the parents who has 
such unfortunate influence over her, so as to forbid 
that one to visit her. At present, neitber is allowed 
in the sick room, except when she is sleeving.” 

‘‘Dear generous little Amy!’ murmured Charlie, 
his proud lip quivering. ‘She has borne enough; 
she shall not be dragged into court.” 

« But, my dear sir, what will you do without her 
evidence? What you have furnished me is not worth 
a straw, and your own statement goes for nothing 
with the jury,” interrupted the lawyer, testily. 

“I know it. But there is one I can call who will be 
worth a score of common witnesses. Mother dear, 
you wrote me he promised tocome. I wish I need 
not be so painfully anxious about it. His failure to 
appear will be life or death with me.” 

Mary Creyton bent down and kissed his hand. 

‘I think there is no fear, Charlie. If he is alive, 
he will come.” 

‘And if anything should happen to him,” said 
Charlie, with a shiver, “ nothing I could offer would 
have a feather’s weight against the black array of 
circumstantial evidence.” 

«* Heaven will take care of him, and of you, Charlie. 
And besides, you will have your mother’s testimony.” 





‘* For what?” asked the lawyer, eagerly. 
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“My testimony to my son’s character, and a rev- 
elation which may throw light upon the mysterious 
nature of this murder.” 

* Am I to have it now, madam?” 

“Not yet. I will wait for the important witness to 
appear. It is a trying ordeal to face a court room. 
I would make sure that it is absolutely necessary.” 

The legal gentleman shrugged his shoulders. Was 
ever before such indifference to 80 threatening a fate? 
What sort of a plea should he be able to get up, when 
even the little material in his hands was taken away? 

** Whatever you say and do,” said Charlie Creyton, 
“do not allude to the shred of silk found in the 
doorway.” 

“ But that might throw suspicion on another party 
—a woman, anybody to divert it from yourself,” said 
the lawyer, testily. 

“T tell you it would hurt me more than anything 
else you could say or do, and it must not be.” 

“T think you had better conduct your defence 
yourself,” said the indignant lawyer. 

“Tt might be as well,” returned Charlie, composed- 
ly. “If my witness comes, I shall need nothing 
more, and if he does not come, the most consummate 
skill in the Jand wont help me.” 

“Where is this witness? There is still time enough 
to hunt him up, and make sure that he will come. 
Where shall I go for him?” 

‘*Heaven knows, but I do not,” answered Charlie. 

“Nor you?” interrogated the lawyer of Mary 
Creyton. 

She shook her head gravely, but not despairingly. 

“What is his name? I can set a detective at work, 
or advertise.” 

“I do not even know his name. Did he tell you, 
mother?” 

“ Nothing, whatever, about himself.” 

“A very secure witness!” ejaculated the lawyer. 
“You don’t know where to find him, or what to call 
him. Could you tell me how he looks, even?” 

“Gray hair, and long snowy whiskers, a rather 
stooping form, and—”’ began Charlie. 

But Mary Creyton interrupted hastily, in a half- 
frightened voice: 

“Ono, Charlie—black hair, very short, and black 
moustache.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the lawyer, with a short, con- 
temptuous laugh, “I think your witness is a myth, 
altogether, and that, as you say, Heaven only knows 
anything about him. I am amazed, young man, 
that you will trifle with so trail a chance for life. 
I assure you, there is about as much chance of 
your coming into possession of—of—why, of that 
splendid Livingstone estate in your town, as of ob- 
taining an acquittal from the most lenient jury, on 
such evidence as you have given me to offer.” 

““We wont be down-hearted, for all that, will we, 
Charlie?” said the mother, crossing to his side, with 
@ proud, significant smile. ‘‘ And we will take his 
words as a good omen. If Heaven knows, it is enough 
for us to trust that he will be brought forth at the 
right hour.” 

“What are these people?” muttered the lawyer, 
as he walked away, “simple, credulous fanatics, or 
are they pure, heroic souls, such as we read about, 
and so seldom see?” 

Cranstown was not troubled by the lawyer’s doubts. 
A ferment of eager excitement stirred the town from 
one end to the other, and very few indeed were they 
who raised a protesting voice against the clamor of 
horror and indignation. Doctor Brown, it is true, 
puzzled the people, by now and then turning upon 
them sharply, in the midst of their angry vitupera- 
tion against the hapless Charlie, and asking, witha 
quizzical smile, if they were willing he should make 
a note of the remark, for future reference. There 
were others—generous, honest people, who had been 
made aware of the sterling worth and unostentatious 
nobleness of soul of these two, who spoke up bravely, 
and still clung to the hope that all would yet be 
happily explained. But the majority of the people 
were ready to applaud the conviction and sentence 
which should give their young townsman to the 
gallows. There were many who had always been in- 
dignant at Charlie Creyton’s happy ease and free 
independence, so unbecoming, said they, for one in 
his position; and those were glad to turn, now, and 
cite their old disapprobation, as sure proof of great 
sagacity and discernment. 

Mr. Atherton was as much exercised by the float- 
ing rumors vaguely connecting his daughter with 
the transactions of that fatal night, as he was 
troubled by Amy’s illness, and certain unwelcome 
suspicions of hisown. He followed up a story about 
the shred of black silk, and obtained from Mr. Brad- 
ley what Nancy had told him concerning the burning 
of the apron. 

Poor Nancy was frightened out of what little sense 
she naturally possessed, and with sobs and tears 
promised to affirm that it was only an old black silk 
neck-tie, which her master had thrown into the stove. 
He carried daily reports to Miss Anderson, who found 
magical means for silencing the unpl t talk con- 
cerning the future heiress of Lakeville. They were 
almost equally anxious that the trial should be over, 
and the suspense ended. Miss Anderson kept her- 
self very carefully secluded, according to the doctor’s 
orders, and declared that she steadily avoided all 
excitement. Nevertheless, she grew thin and pale, 
and had the appearance of one who was secretly con- 
suming all her vitality and strength in feverish 
restlessness. 

She saw no company except the doctor, Mr. Ather- 
ton, and Ray Dexter. The latter, indeed, spent 
nearly all his time at Lakeville, enjoying its luxuri- 
ous ease, and willing to read, and sing, and talk, for 








the invalid’s amusement. And Miss Anderson never 
seemed so quiet and contented as in his presence. 
When Ray sauntered away to the village, Miss An- 
derson rode in her luxurious carriage, and the coach- 
man began presently to wonder why their route 
always led them past the lonely, quiet house at 
Creyton farm. He couldn’t help perceiving, likewise, 
what keen, swift glances his mistress swept towards 
those humble windows. 

Mary Creyton was coming from the village, once, 
and they met, face to face. The poor traduced 
mother of a boy in jail, awaiting trial for murder, 
and the fashionable and stately fine lady, in her lux- 
urious carriage. 

Their eyes met. Miss Anderson put. a stern, 
threatening, annihilating fire into hers, but Mary’s 
were not lowered. Something in that expression 
added a new alarm to Miss Anderson’s already mor- 
bid dread of impending evil. 

‘Rest and quiet, rest and quiet!’ muttered she, 
that night, when Doctor Brown left her. ‘I shall 
never obtain it until that trial is over. What new 
spectre is thisin my path? Absurd! The oath he 
has kept so many years, why should it be broken 
now? Besides, she does not suspect. She does not 
dream—pshaw! I am tormenting myself again. Be 
still, be still, restless mind! you must be calm!” 
And then the eager hand was reached forth towards 
the ruby and silver flask, and was drawn shrinking 
pack, 

“Ray, Ray, where are you?” Miss Anderson would 
cry, imploringly. 

And Ray would come, wondering, and yet flattered 
by this growing need of him, taking foolish pride even 
in the whispered ts of the servants, who 
could no longer be blind to the infatuation of their 
mistress. Ray would stroke her hand softly—her 
left hand, she would never, on any consideration, 
allow him to touch the right—or would smooth her 
forehead with one or two light, caressing touches, 
and sit down beside her, and sing or read. And 
presently the set, white look would fade away from 
her face. She would heave a long and tremulous 
sigh, give him a grateful, inexpressibly tender smile, 
and say: 

** Ah, now you have exorcised the uncanny spirit. 
I am well and strong again.” 

Such scenes occurred frequently. Ray gave the 
doctor a brief sketch, and received a grave nod. 

“She must be humored. There is a crisis of some 
sort coming. My efforts seem like a straw stemming 
a@ tempestuous ocean, about as hopeless, I fear. But 
I can’t see what keeps her in such a fever, for her 
quiet isallasham. It is well there is some one with 
a soothing influence. You are the gentleman chosen 
by her to marry the heiress. I understand, then, 
that she looks upon you like one of the family, and 
see no occasion for the foolish talk of the servants. 
But it is well to humor her until this strange excite- 
ment passes off; after which I would advise your 
cautious withdrawal.” 

Ray Dexter had the grace to color a little, and only 
bowed a silent response. 

TI spoke to your adopted father about something 
the housekeeper hinted; ‘but he seemed in no ways 
concerned. He said Miss Anderson was always fond 
of you, from your boyhood, and that she called you 
and Amy Atherton her children.” 

Ray bowed again; but there was a sparkle of anger 
in his eye, though he assumed a careless tone. 

“You are a good fellow, doctor, and mean well, 
but I assure you that your anxiety is quite super- 
fluous. Miss Anderson and I understand each other 
perfectly. When I am married to Amy Atherton, I 
shall be her protector and best friend. It is natural 
our friendship should be warm and intimate.” 

**Then you are Miss Atherton’s accepted lover?” 
queried the doctor, with a keen glance into his face. 

Ray’s face was haughty, now. 

**T am to marry Miss Atherton, yes sir.” 

“Had you seen her very frequently before her ill- 
ness? Did you understand her sentiments thor- 
oughly?” 

“Sir!” And Ray did his best to put on a superb 
air of insulted dignity. 

‘*T asked if you understood the poor child’s mind— 
her heart, rather?” 

“Tt seems to me, Doctor Brown, you are out of 
your province. What is it to you how well Amy and 
I understand each other?” 

“A great deal, young man. I am the poor girl's 
physician, and if I find her mind requires more care- 
fal doctoring than her physical frame, shall I neglect 
any opportunity to receive all the light I can con- 
cerning it? One thing is very evident. Amy Ath- 
erton’s heart is bound up in Charlie Creyton, poor 
fellow!” 

“Poor fellow!” echoed Ray, angrily. ‘Are you 
wont to waste your sympathies on murderers?” 

‘No, nor upon fortune-hunters,” returned the 
doctor, coolly, in no way discomposed by the rage 
into which the young gentleman had worked himself. 
“But there are exceptions to all cases. Charlie 
Creytun must be proved guilty before he will receive 
my judgment. It is a pretty fair proof of his worth 
that such a girl as Amy Atherton should love him. 
Were [ you, it would require fifty such fortunes as 
that of the Livingstones to induce me to come be- 
tween them.” 

“When | am in need of prescription or advice, 
Doctor Brown, I will come for’ it,” retorted Ray, 
walking off. 

The doctor rode over to Mr. Atherton’s at a brisk 
trot. 

“T’ll get to the bottom of the matter,” said he. “I 
wont have that girl murdered under my hands. 








Graham Atherton is such a genial, clever fellow, I 
can’t believe he would force his daughter’s inclina- 
tion. And the mother, though one of those still, shy 
women, you don’t know how to take, seems too ten- 
derly devoted to be willing to sacrifice her happiness. 
I must e’en put a few home questions, that, when 
the poor child recovers consciousness, I shall know 
how to deal with her.” 

Fortunately for the good doctor’s kindly intentions, 
Mr. Atherton was not at home, and his wife, after 
receiving his friendly but grave explanation of the 
danger which threatened, and the extreme delicacy 
and caution required in dealing with the patient, 
burst into a flood of relieving tears, and told him all, 

“Why,” said the indignant doctor, “one would 
think we had gone back to the days of barbarism and 
despotism. You shall lose nothing by this confidence, 
my dear madam. I have anidea. Avery crude and 
bewildered glimmering of a suggestion, but we will 
see what comes of it. Now let me take a look at the 
patient. You think she is perfectly conscious of 
everything going on about her?” 

“T certainly do, only she is too weak to exert her- 
self at all.” 

* Possibly, too, she shrinks from coming again into 
trouble. If we had only good news from that trial, 
it would be worth while to rouse her. It would be 
worth more than all my medicine-chest, and your 
nursing.” 

** When does the trial begin?” 

“In two days. I expect Cranstown will be depop- 
ulated. It's curious how such an excitement will 
run away with people. Everybody will be at the 
court-house in D——, though they be obliged to 
crawl on their hands and knees to get there. Even 
Miss Anderson, for aught I know. I wonder, I won- 
der if I had got anywhere near the skeleton in that 
closet? Heigh-ho! this is a curious world, and a 
physician sometimes gets at the queerest part of it!’ 





CHAPTER XV. 


You might have heard a pin drop in that crowded 
court-room there in D——, on that pleasant Septem- 
ber morning when the opening evidence for the gov- 
ernment was introduced, and the trial of Charlie 
Creyton for murder commenced. Doctor Brown was 
not far from right. The gallery, and even the floor 
was crowded with listeners from Cranstown. One 
after another the witnesses came forward, and link 
by link the chain of evidence was forged, startlin 
even the most prejudiced by its apparently indisput- 





sea of faces; found many familiar ones—his mother’s, 
Doctor Brown’s, even Miss Anderson, but not the 
face he sought. 

The lawyer, who had at last received his whole 
confidence, bent down to him. 

“Ishe here? What shall I do?” 

‘* Anything to make delay, to gain time,” whisper- 
ed Charlie’s white lips. ‘‘God grant I have not been 
deceived.” ' : 

And so witnesses were brought forward to prove 
the hitherto irreproachable character of the accused, 
and among them, his mother. 

Never had Mary Creyton looked so calm and grand, 
as now that she advanced toward the stand. Her 
face was pale, but composed and sweetly tranquil, 
and tiere was a soft, shining light in her eye, which 
was new, even to her son. Her hands were folded 
across a small book, which was pressed tightly 
against her breast. She was conscious that the first 
words falling from her lips would send a thrill from 
the prisoner’s box to the most distant seat in the gal- 
lery. Not ever the lawyer, nor her son, was aware 
of the deep significance of the revelation; and sho 
knew, likewise, that now was come to her the long, 
long, deiayed acquittal, the proud refutation of the 
disgrace she had endured so patiently. No wonder 
there was that high, solemn look on her face. 

From her cushioned: seat near the gallery door, 
Miss Anderson saw and read that expression, and 
there went a cold, steely gleam across her eyes, and 
she set her white teeth into the crimson lip, with 
savage determination, muttering under her breath: 

“T will fight her down. I will deny it tothe last!” 

“Mary Creyton,” called the crier. 

The slender, modest figure in its black dress, with 
its calm, uplifted face, moved to the stand, and was 
sworn. 

“Please your honor,” began the clear, unfaltering 
voice, ‘let me begin with the truth. My name is 
Mary Creyton Livingstone.” 

There was a dead silence, in which was heard the 
rustle of some lady’s silken dress from the gallery, 
then a low murmur rose, and swelled louder. 

“ Will you make your statement again!” 

“ My name is Mary Creyton Livingstone!” 

“It is a lie!” came in a deep, hoarse voice of con- 
centrated rage and desperation from the gallery. 

Doctor Brown laid his warning hand on Miss An- 
derson’s shoulder, aud whispered : 

* T told you this was no place for you. I will not 
answer for any excitement.” 

She gasped once or twice, and sat down again. 

The 1 for the government rose. 





able strength. 

John Ward had seen Charlie Creyton cross the field, 
back of the highway, and take the track toward the 
lake and the hermit’s cabin, just after twilight. He 
could swear to his statement without the first wav- 
ering of doubt. 

Michael Dunnovan and James Griggs testified that 
they were hurrying toward the cabin, having been 
the first men sent thither by Wilson and Briggs af- 
ter their discovery of the murder, and that, coming 
through Farmer Grey’s wood-lot, they almost ran 
over Charlie Creyton, who was going away from, in- 
stead of taking the road toward, the cabin. Close 
cross-questioning elicited only, that while both had 
the impression that some one was with him, neither 
was willing to take oath to that effect. The circum- 
stance had not made any impression upon them at 
the time, because the lake was a favorite resort of 
the young people, especially on moonlight evenings; 
only upon the arrest of the prisoner did the incident 
take significance. Then canie a hired workman from 
the shop, to tell of his calling the prisoner's attention 
the next morning to a small twig of oak leaves curi- 
ously twisted around the button of the skirt of the 
prisoner’s coat, as though he had forced his way vio- 
lently through close-matted shrubbery, and wrench- 
ed it from the branch. He noticed at the time his 
employer’s look of annoyance and confusion, as well 
as afterward his keen interest in the account of the 
meagreness of the clues discovered by which to iden- 
tify the unknown assassin. 

There was a little sparring between the counsel 
for the prisoner and that of the prosecution, and then 
the testimony went on, the examination of the wit- 
nesses was resumed. 

Poor Ben White was put upon the stand. He cast 
one glance of anguished entreaty for forgiveness to- 
ward the grave, pale face rising over the prisoner’s 
box, and then lowered his eyes, and never raised 
them again, until he was called to look at the pistol, 
and identify it. The poor fellow did his best to say 
barely the truth, but he knew, when he sat down, 
amidst a low murmur, that his evidence had been 
most damaging, thus far, of any introduced. 

The counsel for the prisoner made an effort to con- 
fuse him, but at an earnest gesture from the prison- 
er, desisted. 

On the second day, the evidence for the govern- 
ment was concluded, by the proving of the finding of 
the gold and the pistol; the teller of the Walchester 
bank having already given in his testimony concern- 
ing the payment of just such coin to a man whose 
peculiar dress and appearance made easy identifica- 
tion of the hermit. 

If the court-room bad been filled before, it was 
packed now to its utmost capability. There wasa 
dead, ominous pause when the announcement was 
made that the testimony for the defendant could 
now be introduced. 

The prisoner’s lawyer, nervous and anxious, gave 
a swift, inquiring glance toward his client. 

For the first time, Charlie Creyton’s courage seem- 
ed to waver. He gave a searching glance over the 





** Will the witness please to state how she obtained 
such a name, when she is known in all her native 
town as an unmarried woman, bearing her maiden 
name of Creyton?” 

“My name was Mary Creyton until, twenty-two 
years ago this coming month, I was married at B—— 
to George Livingstone, the neph of Edward Liv- 
ingstone of Cranstown.” 

The faces of the Cranstown people were every one 
worthy an artist’s study. 

The lawyer for the defence brightened, stooped 
down, and asked something in a low voice. 

*‘ If your honor desires proof, Mrs. Livingstone has 
her marriage certificate with her,” he said, the next 
moment. 

The priceless document passed from Mary’s hands 
up to the bench. While the judge was reading it 
aloud, the mother turned toward her son with a glad, 
heart-thrilling smile. 

Charlie had risen instinctively, grasping at the 
rails of the box, and never stirring his eyes from the 
judge’s face. 

“The certificate has certainly the appearance of 
being genuine. Proof can readily be obtained, since 
the reverend gentleman whose name is signed to it, 
is stili alive, and only a few miles from us, if there 
is any question called concerning it,” said the judge. 

Miss Anderson had been rapidly pencilling a few 
lines on.a card she took from her pocket-case. 
Mr. Atherton made his way out of the gallery, 
through the crowd, down into the packed assemblage 
below, and presently handed the card to the prose- 
cuting lawyer. 

He read it, and annourced that the sole surviving 
relative of George Livingst d d the asser- 
tion as an infamous attempt at imposture, declaring 
her intention to contest the matter to the extent of 
the law. 

Mr. Atherton’s persistent efforts to clear a way to 
the front had made room fur another person, a man 
wrappe‘l in a long, thin cloak, with a hat pressed 
down closely over his brows. This man quietly fol- 
lowed behind him, and at last made his way so close 
to Mary, that by reaching forward he could touch 
her elbow. 

“Please your honor, does this question interfere 
with the further testimony of the witness?” asked 
the lawyer for the defence. 

“It certainly will render her evidence worthless, 
80 it be proved she has spoken falsely here before us, 
after her solemn oath.” 

“Tt is not needed to delay for this trifie,” said a 
deep voice, startling judge, jury, and, most of all, the 
prisoner and witness. ‘‘ The reverend gentleman is 
in the court-room. Let him come forward.” 

Mary stepped aside, still with the calm, heroic for- 
getfulness of the gazing eres; and in the moment 
the clergyman, too well known not to be recognized 
by half the peuple there, came forward, and corrob- 
orated her testimony. It was his first marriage, and 
a!l the particulars were written down in the yellow 
volume of the journal he brought with him. 

Mary Creyton Livingstone was vindicated. Crans- 
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town people looked at one another with rueful and 

crestfallen glances. Charlie was trying to hide the 

scalding tears pouring over bis cheek, and only Doc- 

tor Brown perceived that Miss Anderson sat with 

hands clenched, and eyes burning like those of a 

tigress ready for a fatal spring. 

**Let the testimony for the defendant go on,” said 

the judge, when the long murmur of astonishment 

had somewhat subsided. 

The stranger who had called for the clergyman put 

himself forward, made an expressive gesture, and 

passed a slip of paper along to the lawyer. 

The latter opened it, flashed a triumphant glance 
toward the prisoner’s box, and said, in a voice, which 
vainly endeavored to be calm: 

“T shall waive further testimony from that witness. 
There is but one other to bring forward, and his tes- 
timony, I trust, will be found conclusive. I assure 
your honor, had he been at hand, he should have 
been brought forward in the commencement of the 
trial. My client is here arraigned at this bar on the 
grave charge of murder. I fear, indeed, from the 
testimony offered, there is scarcely a soul here but 
solemnly and sincerely believes in his guilt. But 
behold! I call for my next witness—the Hermit of the 
Lake !”” 

Well might these words occasion a profound stir 
throughout the crowded court-room, and well might 
the low murmur of astonishment swell into a loud 
huzza, when the stranger, below Mary Creyton, 
threw off his hat and shrouding cloak and stood up 
before them—the well-remembered figure with long 
gray locks, his venerable beard, and dreamy face. 

Coroner Bradley rubbed his eyes vigorously, and 
stared asif under the influence of a dream, The 
judge removed his glasses, polished them hastily, and 
took another sharp survey. Through it all, the her- 
mit stood up there in the box of witnesses, exposed 
to all eyes, and the focus, certainly, of every glance in 
the room. 

A second shout rose up, as Charlie Creyton turned 
his white, grateful face toward him, and he looked 
up fearlessly to the jury. Through that shout came 
the low, wild shriek of a woman’s voice. It did not 
come from Mary Creyton, for she was standing there 
with clasped hands, trembling at last like a very 
aspen, unable to articulate a single syllable. 

Doctor Brown knew whence it came, and he bent 
down toward the frozen-looking face beyond him, 
and touched Miss Anderson’s shoulder. But she 
gave no response. She was bending forward, her 
whole vitality seeming to have passed into her eyes, 
which were burning luridly, and fixed upon that bold 
figure in the witness-box. 

Order was restored with difficulty. The whole 
audience seemed swayed as by an irresistible wave of 
emotion. But at length quiet was enforced, and the 
voice of the judge himself could be heard. 

“ Swear this witness, and let him explain how and 
why we have been deceived into believing a murder 
had been accomplished.” 

** Please your worship, the fact of the murder still 
exists. Shall I give my testimony in my own words, 
or wait for your honor’s questions?” 

“Give the account to the point, if possible, but in 
your own statement. And first your name?” 

“* George Livingstone!” was the clear and prompt 
reply. 

Another shout, wilder than the first, and the low 
ery which mingled with it was not from Miss 
Anderson. 

“George! George!” cried Mary Creyton’s sobbing 
voice. 

He turned upon her one yearning, overflowing 
glance of adoring love, but made a gentle, deprecat- 
ing gesture. 

*‘ There can be proof brought forward to substan- 
tiate my statement. There are half-a-dozen people in 
Cranstown who can identify the peculiar birthmark 
on myarm. If that is not sufficient, I can bring for- 
ward, in due time, ample proof from California, that 
Iam that George Livingstone who went forth from 
hence twenty-one years and more ago,” said the 
new-comer, steadily turning his face again to the 
judge. 

“ But why have you remained concealed all this 
time? How dared you impose upon your native town 
that statement of your death in California?” de- 
manded the counsel for the government, who waS a 
native of Cranstown, and acquainted with all the 
facts. 

“The statement did not come from me, nor through 
agency of mine,” answered George Livingstone, 
steadily. ‘I will presently show you through whose 
nefarious agency all this has come about; but first 
let me ask you to hear the true account of the mur- 
der which occurred at the cabin by the lake. May 1 
ask that the late prisoner be allowed to make his 
statement concerning what he knew and saw?” 

The judge whispered a moment with the gentle- 
man beside him, and nodded assent. 

“Charles Creyton,” said George Livingstone, “be 
pleased to tell us then where you were on the even- 
ing of that murder?” 

‘* I was at the lake shore, but a short distance from 
the spot where the cross is now placed over the 
grave.” 

“* You went thither for what purpose?” 

‘In answer to a mysterious promise you gave me 


many threatening evils.” 

** You had a companion?” 

‘I did; the same promise was given toher. You 
gave us both the gold for whose fatal possession Thad 
nearly lost my reputation, if not my life.” 


on the day previous, a promise to help me out of 





prevents her immediate corroboration of this testi- 
mony. But where were you when the cry for help 
rang forth from the hermit’s cabin?” 

‘Below the banks with the lady and yourself. 
We had kept silent for a few moments, because we 
heard a boat come up to the landing some distance 
below us, and as the trees concealed from us who it 
was, we retreated ourselves out of sight. We heard 
the cry and the pistol-shot, and hardly knew what to 
do. But as we were hurrying out, a figure dashed 
past our biding-place, and went down toward the 
landing. Although the moonlight was so bright, the 
bushes concealed from us the identity of the assassin. 
You seized me by the arm, and exclaimed: 

“« That pistol-shot was intended for me. I guess 
whose is the hand. Hasten to the cabin, and 
give what relief is possible, but I must follow the 
murderer, if murder has been done.’ We went to- 
gether, my companion and myself, and found a 
stranger lying there in the cabin, just breathing his 
last. We had hardly discovered this, when you came 
back. You told us that it was imperative for your 
‘safety that the murderer should believe the work 
completed. You gave us a hurried promise to pro- 
tect us from all harm—extorted our sacred word to 
keep silence on what we had seen, gathered up all 
proof of your identity, and hurried us away from the 
cabin, justas we heard the footsteps of the wood 
brushing alung through the bushes of the pasture. 
I was the more ready to yield to your guidance, be- 
cause I was overwhelmed by finding the assas- 
sin’s pistol, lying on the floor, to be the very weapon 
I had lost mysteriously from my shop the week be- 
fore. You gave us a solemn promise to protect us 
from injurious result, again assured us you were the 
only one to help us from our difficulties, and led us 
by a safe and speedy pathway to the road.” 

‘Precisely; there are three then to swear to the 
truth of that statement.” 

** But the man who was murdered, and the mur- 
derer, who are they?” demanded the bewildered 
lawyer. 

“The man who was murdered was an acquaintance 
of mine, none too agreeable, I admit. He saw me 
as I was drawing my money that day at the bank, 
and followed me. He bad motives of his own for 
coming from distant California to Cranstown, and 
insisted upon sharing my cabin for the night. Poor 
wretch, it was his death-warrant. I left him stretch- 
ed out on my bed to rest himself from his long tramp, 
and went to keep the appointment I had made with 
this young man and his companion. The moment I 
heard the cry and the pistol report, I knew what it 
meant. I had been all the time on my guard against 
a malignant and merciless enemy. The same one 
whose diabolical machinations drove me from my 
uncle’s love and my rightful home. That one who 
would be most likely to suffer by my re-appearance. 
More than that I need not say.” 

“ And the name of the man who sleeps under the 
cross?” 

“Julian Raymond was his name. 
truth, so hear me, Heaven!” 

The words were scarcely uttered, than there rang 
out a terrible, heart-freezing cry, that almost stop- 
ped the pulse of every heart present. 

“No, no! it is false! It cannot be!” 

“It is the truth. Heaven’s truth!’? answered 
George Livingstone, facing round toward the gallery. 
“Miserable woman! you murdered the father of your 
child, and you left the hated claimant to the Living- 
stone fortune safe, unharmed, ready to come for- 
ward thus in judgment against you.” 

Across the sea of pale, awe-struck, horrified faces 
George Livingstone’s eye flashed its accusing glance 
into the glazed, stony orbs of Serena Anderson. 

“Your plottings are ended, turned upon you in 
terrible retribution. My wife is cleared of all shade 
of blame, my son will go forth free and honored, 
and I myself stand ready to prove my rightful claim 
to the estate you have so wrongfully withheld,” he 
cried out in astern, accusing voice: 

Miss Anderson stood there, the great lady of 
Cranstown, in the rich satin dress trailing behind 
her, the costly lace mantle, the elegant Parisian bon- 
net and scintillating diamond earrings, with a face 
that was like that ofa fiend, in its white rage and 
baffled fury. Slowly the change came over it. Doc- 
tor Brown marked it well, gnd sprang toward her. 
The eyes gleamed red and lurid, the lips were drawn 
convulsively from the white teeth, a terrible look of 
horror, terror, inexpressible loathing, went over the 

whole tenance, and holding up her right hand, 
glittering as it was with its gemmed circlets, she 
shrieked: 

“The evil one has done it. Itis this hand, this ter- 
rible hand. Ray, Ray, where are you? Come to me. 
Do you not guess why I love youso? O Ray, Ray, 
you are my son. And now I can never marry your 
father and save you from the disgrace, because I 
have killedhim. Julian, Julian, it was not I, it was 
the fiend, the terrible fiend in this right hand.” 

The tone had grown wilder, and the words came 
swifter. She ended with a burst of mad laughter, 
that rang for days afterward in the ears of the shiv- 
ering listeners. 

Ray Dexter, only a little ways behind her, heard 
every word, and understood, as the dullest brain in 
the whole assembly could not fail of doing. He turn- 
ed deadly pale, cast one sickening glance at the wild, 
maniac face, and dashed from the gallery, the court- 
house, the very town itsclf. 

Doctor Brown waved away the officers of the law, 
as they hurried toward the gallery. 
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on for months. I looked for it without this exposure. | 
She is stark mad, and will never be a sane woman | 
again, if, indeed, she has ever been of perfectly sound | 
mind.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THERE was a perfect Babel outside the court- | 
room, when the prisoner came forth free, with his | 
mother on his arm, and his triumphant father, at 
last recognized by many as the identical George Liv- 
ingstone of Lakeville, following behind. The long 
gray locks of the hermit and the venerable beard 
were removed, and changed the character of his face. 
Austin Bradley came up to Charlie, and held out 
his hand with a look of mingled shanie and annoy- 
ance. 

‘*T congratulate you, Mr. Charles Livingstone, from 
the bottom of my heart, upon this great and happy 
change in your fortunes, and beg you will bear me 
no ill-will for my share in yeur prosecution.” 
“Certainly not, Mr. Bradley,” replied Charlie, 
cheerfully, as he shook the offered hand; but it was 
quite another smile with which he turned to Doctor 
Brown, when the latter came back from seeing the 
unfortunate patient to safe lodgings. 

** Doctor Brown, my mother has been telling me 
of your kindness, and I have heard from other 
sources of your generous defence when everything 
.showed so darkly against me. And may I ask your 
opinion about Amy, my generous, noble Amy?” 

“It is all right now, my fine fellow. A few whis- 
pered words of what has happened here, such care as 
she will not fail of receiving, and a sight now and 
then of your happy face, and you may pack the doc- 
tor and his medicines off upon some, other victim. 
Now 1 want a look at your father. We were wild 
lads together, and I ought to know him. Ha!” add- 
ed he, as he saw the gray wig and beard dangling 
from the late hermit’s band, ‘“‘so you have turned 
masquerader, George Livingstone!” 

The latter held out his band with a grave smile, 
“Tthink my whole life has been a wild, foolish 
masquerade, dector. I am longing to come now into 
peace and quiet. I cannot even hold the bitter anger 
I have hitherto cherished toward that woman—” 

“You can afford to be generous, even in your for- 
giveness of so greata wrong. You have your fortune 
back again; and let me tell you, if you think sucha 
wife and such a son as those who will make your 
sweetest happiness, could ever have been reared 
amidst the luxurious and enervating scenes of Lake- 
ville, you are vastly mistaken. Tried, purified by 
fire, they come to you-with the stamp of genuine gold. 
But will you please look at the Cranstown people? 
Poor, deluded gossipers! they hardly dare venture 
forward, though they are longing to offer incense at 
the new shrine. Are you going at once to Lakeville?” 

“No. Even were there no legal formalities to be 
settled, Ishould prefer Creyton farm. I presu'ne you 
will take her—Serena Anderson, I mean—back to 
Lakeville.” 

*“No. She must go tothe asylum. It is the only 
safe place for her. I have been looking for this, as I 
said before. You know she has been under my care 
for some time. Her madness will be furious and 
dangerous. My dear sir, you do well to put away 
your vindictive anger. Look at the case, and see if, 
in your wildest hate, you could have asked fur more 
terrible retribution. Think of how she has queened 
it over these people; think how jealously she guard- 
ed that secret of Ray Dexter’s birth, even from the 
lad himself, and then remember how there, before 
that crowded court-room, she was so thoroughly and 
terribly exposed. No wonder her mind gave way at 
once. And even that anguish is nothing in compar- 
ison to this which she must continue to suffer. This 
frightful dread of her own right hand, which she 
believes to be changed to that of a torturing demon. 
Perhaps you have not been familiar with insanity, 
and do not understand how exquisite is the suffering 
of such a belief?” 

“‘ Heaven knows I would save the wretched woman 
from this doom, if it were possible,” answered George 
Livingstone, earnestly. ‘“‘ How shall I be thankful 
enough that my own dear wife had a staff to lean 
upon through all her sore trials, so that neither mind 
nor body gave way beneath the trial.” 

« Just so, just so!” echoed Doctor Brown, earnest- 
ly. ‘ George Livingstone, I tell you that woman is 
a pearl of price. More than ever does it impress up- 
on me my old theory, that a woman without religion 
is more worthless than a flower without perfume.” 

Half-a-dozen carriages, at least, were waiting at the 
service of the Livingstones to convey them to Crans- 
town. Charlie looked along the row, and with a 
quiet smile, accepted the rather forlorn hired equi- 
page of Ben White, who colored to the very roots of 
his hair with delight and gratification. 

The arrival at Creyton farm, and that almost sol- 
emn meeting there in the privacy of home, was too 
sacred fur common description. 

There were many things still untold even, when 
Charlie rose, and began to look longingly toward the 
village. Mary Livingstone left her husband’s side to 
whisper: 

«6 Go and see how she is, Charlie dear. I caughta 
glimpse of Mr. Atherton’s tace, and if ever a man in 
the world was thoroughly humiliated and crest- 
fallen, it is he. There is no question about your 
welcome now, from the master of the house, and for 
sweet, faithful Amy’s sake, we will forget how much 
we despise such summer friends.” 

Charlie kissed her tenderly, smiled back to his 
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“There is on'y on 
gently, as she came back to her husband’s encircling 
arm. ‘I want the taxidermist to come, and rejoice 
in your restoration to life, and your rightful inheri- 
tance. It touched me deeply, George, to see how 
truly he loved you.” 

George Livingstone went to the hall, where hung 
the old gray cloak, and plunged his hands into the 
pockets, and came back laughing. 

“T never thought I should need to explain that to 

you. The doctor was right. I have done little but 

masqueraie. Mary dear, you may guess now how 

trying that interview was forme. But I had taken 

a solemn oath to reveal myself to none until I saw 

my way clear to the proofs against Serena Anderson.” 
While he spoke, he fitted the jetty moustache to 
his lip, clapped an inky black wig upon his head, and 
bowing, said, in the imperfect accents of Max Stein- 
berg: 

“My dear madam, I give you one joy from the 

depths of my heart, this be the happiest day of wy 
life.” 

“ George, George! how could I be so blind?” cried 
Mary, between her peals of laughter. 

“ Little wife, do you remember how coolly you sent 
me away from your window that night because you 
were alone and unprotected! Could I not have 
fallen down at your feet, and kissed the very dust 
beneath them! The doctor, that shrewd, clear- 
sighted man, is right again. You are the pearl of 
women.” 

Charlie, meanwhile, with great bounds of exulting 
freedom, had gone dashing across the pasture toward 
the village. He answered the respectful greetings 
which met him everywhere, as he passed along, but 
paused for none, walking straight on toward the 
Atherton cottage. 

His heart was brimming over with sweet and ten- 
der memories. That dark, wretched morning before 
the justice in the lawyer’s office, was still before bis 
thoughts. He saw the pale, sweet, agonized face, 
and heard the wistful, earnest voice: 

“T have come to give my testimony. 
Charlie, or to share his fate.” 

His brave, faithful darling! Sweetest of all this 
new happiness, was the remembrance that she de- 
served all the reward he was at length able to give. 

He walked up the avenue unhesitatingly, and laid 
his hand on the door-bell. But the door was noise- 


10 thing more,” observed Mary, 


To save 


tremulous smile held out herhand. Charlie wrung 
it in silence. At the parlor door stood Graham 
Atherton. Never was there a face so thoroughly 
subdued, all its pompous importance wilted away. 
He stood there dumb, conscience-stricken, for once in 
his life conscious of the pcor, mean, miserable part 
he had acted. 

It cost Charlie Livingstone a little struggle before 
he could advance, as he did, presently, with extend- 
ed hand. 

**Mr. Atherton, I hope you will agree with me, 
that it is wisest to leave bygones to be bygones. I 
have come here, not, 1 hope, without your approba- 
tion, to see my promised wife. Mrs. Atherton, will 
you let me have a single look at Amy? The doct'r 
thought there was no harm, if [ kept composed, and 
gave my good news cautiously.” 

“Certainly, certainly! Show him up to Amy, 
Maria. I must say, Mr. Living , this is g 
and magnanimous,” began Graham Atherton. 

But Charlie turved hastily to the mother. 

“Let us go on,” said he, in a whisper. 

And Mrs. Atherton led the way, and opening the 
chamber door, showed him the thin, white face, with 
its dreamy, listless eyes, resting amidst the pillows 
which filled the back of an easy-cbair, into which 
they had raised her. The long, silky hair was wav- 
ing around her shoulders, and the weak, thin hands 
were playing with it as achild might have done. The 
whole face was vague, indefinite, unfixed. 

Doctor Brown sat in the chair before her, and the 
nurse waited in the shadow of the bed-curtains. They 
had ted on his ing, and were waiting anx- 
iously the result of the experiment. Charlie’s heart 
beat suffocatingly. He had hardly been prepared 
to find her so weak and changed, and yet had never 
yearned toward ber in such passionate tenderness, 
as now that she Jay there before him like a blighted, 
drooping blossom. 

Mrs. Atherton obeyed the doctor's significant 
glance, and coming forward, knelt down before the 
chair, and looked up into the listless eyes. 

“« Amy, darling, I have good news for you.” 

The girl turned her eyes slowly toward the trem- 
bling, anxious speaker, with just the faintest possible 
shade of recognition flitting across her face. 

“The trial is ended, Amy, and Charlie is safe!” 
continued the mother, clenching her bands to keep 
down the tremor of agitation from her voice. 

A little quiver across the lips, a widening of the 
pupils of the eye at the name. 

Mrs. Atherton saw it, and repeated it again. 

‘Charlie Creyton is cleared, Amy. The hermit 
came forward, and saved him! Are you not glad for 
Charlie?” 

The eyes grew troubled, the face lost its calm, and 
she broke into a little tempest of sobs and tears, tak- 
ing her hands away from their feeble playing with 
the long brown tresses, and wringing them piteously, 
as she repeated, slowly: 

** Charlie! O Charlie!” 

Mrs. Atherton turned her frightened eyes toward 
the doctor, but he motioned for her to continue, 
thankful to find that memory could be aroused at all. 

“* Charlie is safe, Amy, the trouble is all ended.” 











‘Has he been hung, mother?” demanded Amy, 
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in her own voice, her eye beaming suddenly with in- 
telligence. 

“No, no, Amy! he is safe!” 

The doctor’s authoritative voice brought Charlie 
forward. He fell down upon his knees, and caught 
both her hands, covering them with tears and kisses. 

“ Amy, my darling, my precious, precious Amy!” 
was all his agitated voice could articulate. 

Amy sat a moment perfectly motionless, her eyes 
dilating, slowly taking in the meaning of bis presence. 
Then there came a little cry of mingled joy and pain, 
and she fell forward into the arms he outstretched to 
receive her. 

‘The doctor came forward, smiling triumphantly in 
the midst of their horror, as mother and lover looked 
wildly into the cold, white face and closed eyes. 

“ The shock is over! the body has borne it, and the 
mind is safe. Help me take her to the bed, and let 
all be quiet as possible when she revives. As for you, 
young man, don’t look so despairing; I tell you all 
the danger is past. Remain within call, and you 
shali hear her speak naturally, remembering every- 
thing that transpired before her illness. I tell’ you 
the crisis is safely over.” 

The worthy doctor was right. From that hour 
Amy Atherton improved steadily, and the day after 
the Livingstunes took possession at Lakeville, she 
was able to ride in the luxurious carriage which had 
once been so hateful to her eyes, sent especially that 
she might be the first to offer her congratulations. 


made a desperate attempt toavoid them: But Char- 
lie was not so easily baffled. He laid a firm hand on 
the young man’s shoulder there in the crowded 
street. 

** Ray, my father is searching for you. I shall not 
let you escape me now. We must be friends, Ray, 
and you must allow us to give you what assistance 
lies in our power. Promise me that you will accept 
it.” 

The young man was deeply touched by this gener- 
osity, but still more impressed by the earnestness of 
the interest in his welfare. At first, all intercourse 
with them was extremely painful, but the time came 
when, established in a safe and prospering business 
by the generous help from Lakeville, he was ready 
and glad to acknowledge them as near and dear 
friends. 

It was by his order that, years afterward, when 
happily married, and in comfortable circumstances 
he was able to trace back much of his improved char- 
acter and worthy success to the darkest experience 
of his life; a simple stone was erected over the grave 
of Serena Anderson, bearing a design entirely mysti- 
cal to a stranger, but thrillingly suggestive to all 
who knew the dark story of the life of the silent 
sleeper beneath. 

Sculptured on the marble above the shield, bear- 
ing simply the name and age of the deceased, was a 
pair of exquisitely carved bands. The right was ly- 
ing dismembered, severed at the wrist, but the left 





Charlie drew her aside with tender care, selecti 
the easiest lounge iu the peerless purple room, and 
calling her a fairy sprite who had stolen into the 
place of a Cleopatra. . 

* Rest quietly, Amy darling, if these cushions are 
easy, and I am going to entertain you with a pretty 
show.” 

As he spoke he brought forward sundry square 
packages, neatly enveloped in embossed paper, and 
tied with white satin ribbons. Some were tiny and 
small, and some were almost as large as a travelling- 
trunk. 

With that mischievous smile on his face, Charlie’s 
laughing fingers untied the dainty knots, and flung 
open the lace papers of the inner envelops. 

Here was a morning-dress of snowiest cashmere, 
rich with enbroidery, and knots of blue ribbon. There 
a party-dress of tulle, like a cloud stolen from some 
gorgeous sunset sky. Again a costly robe of silk or 
velvet. A case of wee satin slippers, box after box 
of gossamer handkerchiefs; endless trifles for the 
toilet, but all of the richest material and most dainty 
taste. Last of all, Charlie stumbled upon a huge 
paper box, and peeping beneath the cover, uttered a 
little shriek of delight. 

*T shall never dare to touch it. Felice would an- 
nihilate me if I attempted it, but if you are good, 
Amy, you may have a peep,” said he. 

And as he spoke, he brought the box forward. 
Amy caught a glimpse of a lace veil, fit for an Alpine 
nymph, crowned by a wreath of orange blossoms, a 
wavy row of triple lace flowers, rippling over the 
lustre of a white satin underskirt looped up by sprays 
ot orange and glittering crystal pendants, and blush- 
ing deeply, turned away her eyes. 

“Oaly one thing more, little one,” said Charlie, 
swinging back the lid of a pearl and silver casket, 
and showing the brilliant scintillation of imprisoned 
diamonds. Then he sank down on one knee before 
her, and his playful tone grew deep and earnest. 

“They have just arrived, Amy, from the famous 
city artiste, the answer to Miss Anderson’s order. 
Amy, my darling, they were intended to bribe your 
consent to a bridal at Lakeville. Will you take them, 
little Amy, from my hands, and come, only-bribed 
by love, for love's sweet sake?” 

I don’t think Amy’s answer could be recorded, nor 
am | certain Charlie Livingstone ever knew what it 
was. For while he still knelt, the little hand in his 
own, the fair head resting on his shoulder, there 
came a sharp cry outside the door. 

1t was in Mrs. Ewing’s woice. 

““Q, the Lord save us! Have you heard the news 
that’scome? Miss Anderson is dead.” 

** Dead? Miss Anderson dead!” ejaculated Felice, 
with a little French interjection of astonishment and 
horror. 

“The Lord save us all! She got away from her 
keepers, ran out into the yard, as if she knew just 
where to look, found an axe, and laid her hand down, 
her right band, on the chopping-block, and cut it off! 
clean off! And then she laughed, and cried out, 
they said, in a terrible voice which they’ll never for- 
get, that now it was all right, she should have peace 
now. And so she has, for she bled to death before 
they could get her secured again.” 

George Livingstone and his wife came in presently 
to repeat the horrible story. 

“It is better so,” said George Livingstone, break- 
ing along and solemn silence. ‘ Her sufferings, at 
least, areended. Letus ber only the di 
mind, and drop a veil over her misdeeds and evil 
passions. I wish { could find that boy of hers, and 
lend him a helping hand.” 

But Ray Dexter was not so easily found. The ter- 

rible Gownfall, alike of his pride and magniticent 
prospects, changed his whole character. He who 
had been only a selfish, idle dreamer, a luxurious 
enjoyer of enervating ease, was transformed into 
a sternly practical, self-helping man. Cranstown 
was most abhorrent of all places in the world to his 
sensitive spirit, and it was several months after—in 
fact when Charlie and his Amy were on their bridal 
tour, that, in a distant city, they came across Ray 
Dexter. 
He colored crimson as he recognized them, and 





was pointing upwards. Beneath, these lines: 
on ‘And v thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee !” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PROFESSOR CONFESSES. 


STANDING on Mr. Moss’s doorstep, with her hand 
on Mr. Moss’s bell-pull, Loys Sark looked long and 
steadily into the twinkling, bleary eyes of Professor 
Brum. Then, reading nothing but good-will in the 
professor’s countenance, she spoke him fair. 

“Brum,” she said, almost coaxingly, “we were 
always civil and friendly to you, Jem and me; 
weren’t we? You’d not doan injury to those that 
never wronged you, I should hope, professor? And 
it would be doing me an injury if you set me off on 
a false footing about thelawyerhere. Has he chang- 
ed his line of business, or what?” 

Brum grufily replied that, so far as he knew, the 
clients of Mr. N. Moss still belonge@ to the same in- 
teresting class as formerly. But, he added, the 
immediate neighborhood to that legal gentleman’s 
abode rendered the spot very unsafe for a protracted 
discussion of which the orientally descended attorney 
should be the theme. Would Mrs. Sark condescend 
to walk a few yards down the street with her old 
acquaintance? Then they might talk. 

Loys complied. In any other city of Europe, or of 
the world, such incongruous companions must have 
attracted notice, and provoked curiosity; but not in 
London, and least of all in the crowded, dingy, work- 
day portion of London, along the streets of which— 
the fuot pavements being gritty with dust, and strew- 
ed with orange peel; while the middle of the road, 
despite the blue sky and the dry weather, was slip- 
pery with that tenacious black mud, from which it is 
so rarely free—these oddly-assorted friends made 
their slow way. The dark-eyed, neatly-dressed, 
quiet-mannered young woman paced for some mo- 
ments by the side of the rat-taced old professor of 
unlicensed numismatics, whose brown great-coat 
and neck-shawl were worn in detiance of the heat 
and brightness of the day; but neither of the two 
seemed eager to speak. 

* Now, missis,” said Brum, at last breaking the 
silence, ‘‘ when I stopped you a-ringing at that law- 
yer’s door-bell, I acted for your good. Ina general 
way,” continued the professor, with the air of a 
philosopher defining some guiding principle of 
ethics, ‘‘in a general way, @ man finds it don’t 
pay him to be wide-awake for the sake of other 
people. Let them be wide-awake for themselves, 
and let him be wide-awake for himself. But I 
recollected how Dandy Jem and his handsome 
wife had given me many a drop of comfort, when I 
couldn’t afford to pay for it, and I’m not the man to 
be ungrateful.” Here, perhaps, the professor’s con- 
science pricked him sumewhat, at the memory of the 
joint visit paid to his garret by Lord Ulswater and 
Mr. Moss, of the Delphic information given, and of 
the money that had rewarded it. It is more than 
probable that the aged reprobate felt some smart 
of this sort, for he boastfully repeated his words: 
““Y’m not the man to be ungrateful.” 

Loys looked half inquiringly, half-imploringly in 
his thin old face. 

**Ido hope, Brum,” she said, “ you’ll doJema 
good turn now, if it lies in your power. If you real- 
ly know anything about Mr. Moss—” 

The old man interrupted her. ‘“ I know just this, 
Ma’am Sark, just this: Lawyer Moss wont starve for 
want of a livelihood, so long as a livelihood is to be 
picked up by hook or by crook. Run with the hare, 
and hunt with the hounds, is what he ought to have 

wrote up over that office-door of his. He’s got a 
client—be has—that is mighty anxious about the 
health of friends in foreign parts. That’s all.” 





Loys looked at him, and there was wonder in her 
darkeyes. “Aclient? What client?” she asked. 





Old Brum laid his meagre forefinger along his 
nose, and laughed impishly. ‘“ First place, missis,” 
said he, “‘ you can’t tell what a customer really is. 
To look at you, this minute, so tidy, and trim, and 
genteel,woulin’t anybody think youon the square?” 

“*T am on the square, if you mean honest,” inter- 
rupted the girl, with flashing eyes, and with an 
angry gesture. ‘I always have been honest. Did I 
ever take a penny or pennyworth that didn’t belong 
to me? If I do live among thieves, I’m not a thief 
myself, and you know it.” 

“You are quite a lady, I know, Mrs. Sark,” said 
Brum, humbly; “ but, pray, don’t speak so loud. IL 
am, you see—” 

“Ah, yes,” cried Loys, her mood changing instant- 
ly; ‘‘ Jem is—what you are, Brum, and what the 
rest of them are, and I cannot hold up my head, and 
look the world in the face, because of him, dear lad!” 
She sobbed violently now, thereby attracting some 
unwelcome notice from the passers-by. 

**Missis, Ma’am Sark!” exclaimed Brum, very 
much perturbed, and twitching at the corner of her 
shawl, to gain her attention; ‘‘ this wont do. There’s 
@ policeman a dozen yards off, beside the lamp-post; 
and if he sees you crying, and along with me, he’s 
just likely to get inquisitive. All the force know old 
Brum. Come up here, and let us walk up aud down 
till your eyes are dry.” Sosaying, by a dexterous 
jerk of the arm, he guided his impulsive companion 
into a court, the narrow entrance of which they were 
passing at the moment. ‘“ There,” said the professor 
—‘‘there! I don’t suppose there’s a snugger place 
for a quiet chat in all the city than this.” 

Brum was right. The spot might have been con- 
secrated to Silence, so complete was the contrast 
between this little brick-and-mortar haven and the 
roaring rapids and whirlpools of London traffic and 
London activity but a few yardsaway. The din of 
rumbling wheels, humming voices, street-cries and 
trampling feet came to the ear, as if from another 
world. The court was not one of those dens where 
unwashed humanity is packed into a mass, like so 
many tigs ina drum, whereswarming children crowd 
their unsunned play-ground, and where the sounds 
of brawling, reproach, anger and suffering swell the 
hideous gamut by night and day. This was a mon- 
ey-making court, a smug, respectable cloister, sacred 
tomammon. Through the lower windows might be 
obtained glimpses of neat offices and counting-houses, 
where staid men, with shining bald heads for the 
most part, and spectacles, were making entries in 
immense books, with backs of green or red leather, 
or writing letters by the score, or telling out bank- 
notes in bundles, and gold coins in scoopfuls, upon 
mahogany counters. Grave, decorous men of middle 
age, and solemn-eyed youths, dandies in dress, but 
business-looking and fast-walking, went occasionally 
in and out, with black leather pocket-books, that 
bulged out in places with the pressure of the bills 
and coupons with which they were crammed, secur- 
ed by steel chains inside their closely-buttoned coats. 


her wits, from the very imminence of the pera that 
she now saw threatening her outlawed husband. 
Another woman in ber position would have wasted 
her breath in useless outcries or reproaches; but 
James Sark’s true wife laid her hands lightly on the 
professor's frowsy sleeve, and fixed her own resolute 
eyes upon the shifty and bleared eyes, with an odd 
sort of moisture in them now, that twinkled at her 
out of old Brum’s nodding bead. ** Come, old friend,” 
she said, in a tone of calm persuasion—“ come, tell 
me the wholetruth. That will be the best way of 
acting, and then let bygones be bygones.”” 

Under this moral pressure, with many groans and 
interiections, the repentant professor made what he 
called a clean breast of it. He related with tolerable 
accuracy how, when, and where he had been sought 
out and questioned by Mr. Moss the attorney, and 
a certain gentleman-client of the above-mentioned 
Moss. Also how, being then newly-returned to Eng- 
land, and not having yet made much profit by his 
professional exertions to increase the monetary cir 
culation of the realm, he had yielded to temptation, 
and had taken the bribe to reveal what he knew of 
Sark’s intentions. He averred, however, with tre- 
mendous adjurations to back his words, that he had 
purposely said as little as he could, consistently with 
obtaining payment, and that his information had 
been slight and vague to a degree. 

Loys heard all without anger and without impa- 
tience. There was a certain look of weary watchful- 
ness upon her handsome face, but nothing more. 
She allowed Brum to run himself down, sv to speak, 
like a clock in striking. Then she said: “ But the 
gentleman, Brum, he that came with Moss toinquiie 
about Jem and me, was he areal gentleman, or sume 
valet, or perhaps agent?” 

Well, there you see, Ma’am Sark, how hard it is 
to tell the downright truth about a thing,” returned 
the professor, who seemed very much relieved in his 
mind by the confession he had made. ‘ I’ve seen, 
bless you, valets that were quite the gentleman, and 
masters that looked as if they’d have been a precious 
deal more at home in the’ servants’ hall than 
up stairs—it all depends. But I never did see a 
regular swell, if that cove was not a regular heavy 
one.” 

“ Young?” Loys asked, changing color as she spoke, 
and frowning as she noticed that the protessor’s rov- 
ing eye had detected that trifling token of agitation. 

There was something provokingly sly in Brum’s 
crafty face, as he slowly made answer: ‘“‘ Young. 
A fine-made man, I don’t deny it. Tall enough tor 
a guardsman, and good-looking. Very bright blue 
eyes, that seemed to look through you somehow, as 
if the chap that owned them couid tell what you were 
thinking of. Fair. Hair pretty much the color of 
real yellow gold, after it has had a touch of the 
burnisher; and moustaches of a shades darker— 
more like the tawny look of eighteen-carat gold 
afore it’s polished. Not by no means the sort of 





Evergreens, of the bay or laurel tribe, tough enough 
to keep alive in the choke-damp of the London 
atmosphere, crawled over the fronts of some of the 
old red brick houses in this harbor of refuge, and 
spread their dingy leaves around the windows. There 
were rusty iron gates that could be shut in case of 
need, to keep out trespassers, but which stood open 
during office-hours, and indeed during the quiet 
night as well. 

Here, no one cared to listen to or to interrupt the 
con bet Loys and the professor. The 
bald old clerks, and the sleek-haired young clerks, 
and the messengers, and ticket-porter, and priva' 
watchman, just took a short survey of them through 
the glass, or from their sentry-boxes near the doors, 
but no one demanded why they entered. They were 
odd-looking persons, no doubt, but many odd-looking 
persons have to drop in at a bank, or at a German 
importer’s, or at a commission-house, or at an as- 
surance office. For aught anybody knew or cared, 
they might be customers or hangers-on of one or the 
other of the establishments. They were let alone. 

The professor looked, with a sort of fellow-feeling 
at the clerks who were tossing the money about, like 
a sort of Golden Millers, picking up sovereigns in 
copper shovels, weighing them in bright brass scales, 
tying them up in canvas-bags, rolling them up in 
paper rouleaux, locking them in iron safes; and some- 
times, for the sake of diversity of employment, as it 
seemed, rustling over the crisp pages of precious lit- 
tle books, every leaf of which was a bank-note, new 
from Threadneedle street. Next to the actual pos- 
session of money, it must be the sweetest thing in the 
world, so the old man thought, to handle it, and to 
sift, and test, and sort it, touching nothing, like 
Midas himself, that was not auriferous. 

Loys spoke first. ‘‘Brum,” she said, “you are 
keeping something from me. You know all about 
Mr. Moss and this client, and it’s very cruel if you 
refuse to tell me the truth. I don’t like to make a 
merit of past kindness; but when you were so ill out 
there in Perth—” 

‘* Yes, I remember, missis, who ’twas nursed me, 
and took turns to sit up with a worthless, old, worn- 
out critter like myself, and, I believe, saved my life. 
The more beast I to sell you!” blurted out the pro- 
fessor, and then felt as if he coyld have bitten off his 
tongue for the incautious confession. But at Brum’s 
time of life, and with Brum’s constitution, any touch 
of genuine kindly feeling is apt to produce the effects 
of truth-compelling, which the classic poets attrib- 
uted to wine alone. With all the old rogue’s cunning, 
senility was too much for him, when once the husk 
of selfishness was broken. 

In this emergency, Loys recovered the full use of 








I should care to quarrel with—there was a 
sort of cruel hardness about those blue eyes of my 
gentleman’s that it wouldn’t be pleasant to face; but 
I dare say he could look quite different, if he wanted 
@ young woman to take a fancy to him.” It was 
amusing to the old cynic to see that, befure his per- 
sonal description of Lord Ulswater came to a close, 
she who listened to him caught her breath gaspingly, 
and pressed her hand for an instant to her side, with 
a low moan of actual pain. But he could not help 
admiring the strong self-control with which every 
sign of emotion was suppressed, as at the end of his 
speech Loys turned towards him. 

- * This man—this client of Mr. Moss,” she asked, 
in a steady voice, ‘‘did he look careworn at all? 
Was hic orehead beginning to wrinkle? Were the 
crow’s-feet gathering about his eyes, or had the lines 
that tell tales about wasting anxiety and sleepless 
nights, yet begun to show themselves about those 
lying lips of his? Brum, you have sharp eyes; tell 
me, did he look like aman who had something on his 
mind, and was ill at ease?” 

The professor shook his head. ‘Not a bit of all 
that,” he said: “ he looked about him and ordered 
about him, as if he’d been aking. He was as fresh 
as arose, and as cool as ice. I should say, by the face 
of him, he was the kind of a chap that might have 
the Monument on his mind, and be just as airy and 
grand asif he’d never done anything but go tu court 
in a gold-laced uniform. That’s my opinion, Mrs. 
Sark.” 

“* Hard—cold—cruel—let him look to himself,” 
murmured Loys, between her set teeth, and her eyes 
flashed with a dusky glitter, that brooded no good to 
the absent person to whom ber words had reference. 
“Ever the same.” Bruim’s quick ear was not quick 
enough to catch the murmured threat, but he guess- 
ed it from the rigid tierceness of the dark young face 
he glanced at, with sidelong scrutiny. 

“And now, missis,” said Brum, after awhile, “ may 
I make so boli as to ask what James Sark, Esquire, 
means to be up to in this smoky old town? Because, 
if he’s going on the lay, I can put him up to several 
first-rate plants, and—” 

‘Not if [ can prevent it,” said Loys, resolutely. 
“Tt shall not be my fault if he ever eats another mor- 
sel that has not been bought with honest money. I 
tell you that, plainly, professor.” 

“ No offence, missis,” said Brum, with much defer- 
ence; “you and he was always acut above such as 
us. Butif Jem’s not too proud to shake hands and 
bear no malice, I should be glad—” 

Loys Sark interrupted him with her old decision of 
manner: ‘No, Brum, no. Notnow. Youand Jem 
| are best apart. The less he goes among those he 
' used to know, the better. He is fit for something 
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motion was suppressed, as at the end of his 
oys turned towards him. 
- man—this client of Mr. Moss,” she asked, 
ady voice, ‘‘did he look careworn at ail? 
forehead beginning to wrinkle? Were the 
vet gathering about his eyes, or had the lines 
tales about wasting anxiety and sleepless 
yet begun to show themselves about those | 
of his? Brum, you have sharp eyes; teil 
ae look like aman who had somethiug un his 
ad was ill at ease?” 
rofessur shook his head. “Not a bit of all | 
e said: “ be looked about him and ordered 
im, as if he’d beem aking. He was as fresh 


to 








#S 
, and as cool as ice. I should say, by the face } 
he was the kind of a chap that might have | A 
1umeut on his mind, and be just as airy and s 


sif he’d never done anything but go to court 
ld-laced uniform. That’s my opinion, Mrs. 


d—cold—cruel—let him look to himself,” 
red Loys, between her set teeth, and her eyes 
vith a dusky glitter, that brooded no good to 
it person to whom her words had reference. 
\e same.” Bruiu’s quick ear was not quick 
> catch the murmured threat, but he guess- 
the rigid tierceness of the dark young face 
\ at, with sidelong scrutiny. 

w, missis,” said Bram, after awhile, “ may 
wold as to ask what James Sark, Esquire, 
\up to in this smoky old town? Because, 
yon the lay, I can put him up to several 
\nts, and—” | 
\can prevent it,” said Loys, resolutely. | | 

\be my fault if he ever eats another mor- | 
pe been bought with honest muney. I 

+~aet, plainly, professor.” 

offence, missis,”” said Brum, with much defer- 
‘you and he was always a cut above such as | 
it if Jem’s not too proud to shake hands and 
» malice, [ should be glad—” | 
Sark interrupted him with her old decision of | 
>: “No, Brum, no. Notnow. Youand Jem 
-t apart. The less he goes among those he 
) know, the better. He is fit for something 
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else than crib cracking an‘ coining; and it shan’t be | sloping sunlight, made the eyes acbe that looked | got good teaching and a start in life—more shame 


| My fault if he ever has to stand in the dock again. 


ness, you take it into your head, professor, that you 
would like to give up the cross, and get respectable 
employment, we shall be ready to help you, bearing 
no grudge for what’s past and gone. But you don’t 
get Jem’s address from me.” 

“Nor I don’t ask it, Mrs. Sark,” said the professor, 
in his meek way; “ [ shouldn’t make bad use of it, 
if I had it, but I don’t go so far as to expect it to be 
given tome. Thank you for kind offers, too, missis, 
but I’m almost afraid Brum’s too old a dog to learn 
new tricks at his time of life. I don’t mind telling 
you, missis, that I have tried it on; the honest dodge 
—three or four times in five-and-fifty year. I wason 
the square once, nineteen months at a stretch. But 
either there was a till left open, and I couldn’t keep 
my fingers out of it—and you’ve no notion, ma’am, 
what greenhorns masters are, or how they leave 
temptation in a chap’s way—or else the police came 
tattling, or old chums found me out, and I got point- 
ed at and turned out. Never mind. I am to be 
heard of, Mrs. Sark, at the Feathers, Mill Lane, 
Ratcliff Highway, if wanted. I don’t lodge there, 
but they can find me. My respects to Jem, ma’am.” 

* Good-by, professor.” 

Loys turned, and went out of the court by the nar- 
row entrance that communicated with the noisy 
street outside, and as she reached the mouth of the 
passage, she looked round, perhaps to see whether 
Brum were following her. Seeing that he was not 
doing so, but remained standing motionless on the 
same spot, she gave him an amicable nod of farewell, 
and tripped lightly away. Two minutes after she 
had disappeared, old Brum, with leering mouth and 
twinkling eyes, pounced, as an owl pounces on a 
mouse, upon a small, folded scrap of paper that lay 
on the pavement. He picked it up, opened it, and 
read it with greedy curiosity. ; 

A crumpled, torn scrap the paper was, and it mere- 
ly contained the words, “Street, Strand;” nothing 
mvure. But Loys had dropped it by accident, that 
was certain It wasa portion of some written ad- 
dress that might give a clue to her present abode; 
that, too, was certain. Old Brum grinned cunningly 
as he put the paper in his pocket and shuftied slowly 
away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BELLEVIEW HOUSE. 


A FOUR-WHEELED cab, on the prowl for custom, 
bLappened to be crawling past the entrance to the 
little oasis of rest in the brick-and-mortar desert 
where Brum aud Loys Sark had held their confer- 
ence, and engaging this cab, Loys caused herself to 
be driven to the corner of Piccadilly. Being set 
down upon the dusty Piccadilly pavement, the dark- 
eyed young woman waited patiently for some little 
time until an omnibus, more than half empty, and 
bearing the word “‘ Clapham ” in conspicuous capitals 
upon its newly-painted flanks, came clattering along 
the street. The conductor of this public carriage, 
dangling by bis strap, like an acrobat in training for 
the part of Mercury, was alert and quick to detect a 
passenger, and at Loys’s quiet nod of assent, the 
signal to stop was noisily given, the door as noisily 
torn open and slammed afterwards, and off the 
lengthy vehicle rattled, Claphamwards. 

In that salubrious suburb, after the bridge had 
been crossed, and the immediate stretch of hot road, 
parching in the afternoon sun, had been traversed, 
one by one the occupants of the omnibus dropped off, 
tillat Jength but two p gers I ined. Loys 
was left the solitary inside passenger, while on the 
roof there was but one of the “ outsides,” who kept 
bis perch till the horses were drawn up with a jerk 
before a semi-rural public-house, with a long water- 
trough in front of it, and the green arbors of a tea- 
garden peering over the wall hard by. The reins 
were flang down in a heap; the door was opened; the 
Clapham omnibus declined to penetrate deeper into 
the county of Surrey. 

Loys alighted. She had never been in Clapham 
before, and the locality was unknown toher. She 
had, therefore, to inquire her way, and before the 
explanation was complete, the only rewaining out- 
side passenger, who was evidently in no need of sim- 
ilar topographical information, had walked off at a 
great pace. Loys had caught no glimpse of this per- 
son’s face, nor had she been particularly interested 
in taking further note of bim than to observe that he 
was an active man, rather tall, rather shabby, and 
dressed in the customary biack suit of London mid- 
dile-class life—in his case, threaubare, but well brush- 
ed. He might have been a lecturer, or a town-tray- 
eller for some firm, or a newspaper reporter, or any 
one of fifty things else. He started off, however, ata 
slapping pace, and in an obvious hurry. 

“ First turn to the right, and then keep on till you 
get nearly to the Hen and Chickens; and then to the 
left by the new willas, and up Pleasant Grove, and 
anybody will tell you where Belleview “Ouse is, 
| miss,” said an affable baker in answer to Mrs. Sark’s 
questioning. 

Loys thanked the man, and followed his directions ; 
but she walked slowly, with a thonghttal face, and 
lingered on the way, so that she was some time in 





stood. There it was at last; a big, white house, star- 
ing forth upon the world from behind the low wall, 





| yellow laburnums and Persian lilies—a pretentious 
house, with an outer gate, on which a brass plate, 


ascending the low hill on which Belleview Honse | 


thick set with broken glass, of a garden gay with | 


polished so brightly that it seemed to flame in the ' 


| upon it, with a porter’s lodge, and a big, clanging 
| name-plate on the grass-green gate. The walls were 
very white, the roof of the bluest slate, and the chim- 
ney-cowls of shining zinc, of the most contorted and 
| fantastic designs procurable for money. Behind the 
| house was a much higher wall of the red brick than 
| that which protected the garden, and this rampart 
| also incrusted with vicious-looking, jagged pieces of | 
broken bottle-glass, girdled in a gravelled Sahara of | 
fall fifty yards square. This Sahara, the dust and 
yellowness of which were calculated to give imagin- 
ative pupils a vivid idea of the Great Desert, of 
which it was a micrographic portrait, was a play- 
ground, and from it came that peculiar hoarse roar 
which is only to be heard at menageries during feed- 
ing-time, or in play-hours at a school—a hollow, in- 
articulate roar, rising and falling, but monotonous, 
and rather calculated to inspire melancholy than 
pleasure. 

That the self-assertive mansion was a school was 
plain enough. He who ran by Belleview House 
might read, inscribed in fat, black characters, upon 
awhite board that overtopped the gate, and was 
flanked by a brace of marble cherubs, hard at work 
in penmanship and the study of the globes, the 
words, ‘* Belleview House. Select Academy for Young 
Gentlemen.” The resplendent brass name-plate 
bore the words “‘ Dr. Marsh,” deeply engraved. Such 
was the house for which Mrs. Sark had been inquir- 
ing, and the bell of which, in answer to her pull, 
gave forth asonorous clang. A light-haired young 
serving-man, with weak whiskers, a striped, pantry- 
jacket, and an air of general feebleness, opened the 
gate. Dr. Marsh was at home, he said. The doctor 
was engaged; but if the lady could wait, the doctor 
would see her. Did the lady come on business, 
though; or by appointment? added the weak-whis- 
kered young man, irresolutely. ‘‘ Perhaps the lady 
was sister to one of the pupils?” 

“ { am aunt to one of the pupils,” Loys explained ; 
and on the strength of this assurance, she was let in 
and inducted into a cool, shadowy room on the 
ground floor, where she was requested to sit down 
and wait till the master of the house, and master of 
the school, should be disengaged. 

So very shadowy and cool was the room in which 
Loys was now left, that, coming freshly as she did 
from the fresh glare of the sunlight out of doors, her 
eyes could distinguish nothing. Gradually, however,” 
various objects began to rise, as it were, like islands 
out ofa murkysea. There were globes, for instance, 
the brass-mounted stands of which began to be visible 
some seconds before the speckled greenish spheres 
that represented land and ocean, the fixed stars and 
planetary system, dawned out of thedarkness. There 
were tall bookcases, and tables loaded with books, 
and maps, and chronological tables, and other schol- 


ham. 


for you! I can’t, and I wont spare another sixpence! 


| Ifever, when James is safe and settled in some busi- | bell, the brass knob of which was as brilliant as the | If you’ve really got a cance of making a fortune— 


But there, 1 don’t believe you. 
some cock-and-bull story—” 
“It isn’t anything of the sort, Thomas. On my 
honor— You laugh, do you? It’s true, for all that,” 
persisted the husky voice. ‘‘I tell you, Brother Tom, 
I’ve got this lord—for he is a lord—though names 
shall not be mentioned—under my thumb, and he 
must bleed, and he shall, and freely, too! I can 
get ten thousand pounds out of him as the price of 
my silence, and if you'll only let me have this trifle 
to keep the cursed bailiffs off while I put the screw 
on, then—” At this moment, a tapping was heard at 
some outer door, and the voice of the weak-whisker- 
ed young serving-man was faintly audible. ‘A lady 
—a visitor for one of the young gentlemen! Where 
did you say? Not inthe front parlor? Goodness! 
she may have heard something—prejudice so easily 
created. Will you go, Stephen, or do you mean to 
drive memad? There—there! only dobe off!” The 
last words in the oily voice were accompanied by the 
chink of money. But immediately afterwards there 
was a shuffling of feet, and the oily voice was heard 
to cry, “‘ No, no, man—not that way, for the world!” 
Too late! The departing visitor, in his hurry, had 
turned to the wrong door, thrown it open, and let in 
a perfect flood of light to illumine the dark front 
parlor where Mrs. Sark was iting her aadi 


You always have 
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Escort Duty.—Boston Encampment of Knights 
Templars has been invited to do escort duty tc the 
Grand Lodge on the occasion of dedicating the new 
Masonic Temple, on the 24th of June. Ifthe weath- 
er is favorable the procession and display will be one 
of the most imposing ever witnessed in Boston. In 
addition to the Masonic bodies which will come hither 
from the New England States, several lodges of other 
States have signified their desire to be present, and 
some of the fraternity predict that not less than 
twenty-five thousand Masons will be congregated in 
Boston on the occasion. The Masons of this city are 
exerting all their energies to provide for the enter- 
tainment of the immense number of guests expected. 
Yale’s mammoth tent and another pavilion of equal 
size will be pitched upon the Common, and in these 
capacious canvas enclosures a banquet will be served 
for three th dp N other enter- 
tainments will be provided in the various hotels, and 
in several halls, and it is expected that the Boston 








The recognition was simultaneous. ‘Dr. Marsh!” 
“Mrs. Fletcher!” The doctor and the nurse who 
had been at the bedside of the lonely child, sole heir 
and hope of Reginald, Lord Ulswater, on the even- 
ing of that last sad day of which Lady Harriet had 
spoken to Ruth Morgan, stood face to face again. 
By an impulse that neither could resist, they uttered 
each the name of the other, and then seemed sorry 
to have spoken. 

“IT did not know yoa were—ah! in town--Mrs.— 
yes, Fletcher, I think,” stammered the surgeon, try- 
ing hard to assume an indifferent tone. 

“1 am in London, sir, for a little time!” said Loys 
in the reserved manner of une who answers a ques- 
tion, but desires no intercourse with the questioner. 
On the other hand, Mr. Marsh was manifestly un- 
willing to take the hint her chilling reception implied. 

“T am glad to—yes, to see you, Mrs. Fletcher,” he 
said, forcing a pale smile to flicker about his bony 
mouth. “ Perhaps I might be of some use to you, in 
the way of recommendation, I mean, in case you are 
seeking a new—employment.” 

All this time he hai been eyeing Loys inquisi- 
tively. Ste had been dressed as a servant when he 
had first known her; now she was attired, not ex- 
actly as a lady, but still with so near an approach to 
@ lady’s dress that to define her social grade was very 
difficult. Mr. Marsh’s mode of address, therefore, 
was marked by a curious mixture of condescension 





astic properties. It was evidently an audi 
ber, where the parents and guardians of possible 
pupils had their interviews with the principal of 
the Select Academy. Presently the sound of voices 
forced itself into notice, and Loys became aware that 
the room in which she found herself was divided by 
folding doors from some other apartment, that these 
doors were imperfectly closed, and that two men 
were holding no very friendly debate on the other 
side of the doors. The girl's first impulse was to rise 
and close the doors, or in some way make known 
her presence within hearing-distance; but this bon- 
orable impulse was checked at once, as she caught 
the sound ofa voice that seemed familiar, though to 
whom it belonged, she could not remember. 

“Tecallit fi of you, then. 
Not the sort of treatment a man expects from hisown 
brother!” grumbled the voice that Loys thought she 
knew. It was a harsh and husky voice, as if its 
owner had dried up his tonsils with hard drinking. 
Bat for all that, there was the same odd similarity 
between its guttural tones, and those of the oily 
pompous voice that immediately replied to it, which 
we sometimes notice between a giant and a dwarf. 
“The relationship to which you so importunately al- 
lude, and which J should be glad to forget,” said the 
oily voice, “‘ does not—hum—warrant such continual 
annoyance. I must insist that these—yes, I will say, 
vexatious visits on your part must cease. I cannot, 
in may position, as aresponsible educator of youth, be 
expected to countenance—” 

“ Hang your countenance, Brother Tom!” rudely 
interrupted the other; “ I’ve let you alone, I’m sure, 
this many a day. What right have you to hector 
over me, pray, Mr. Thomas? I'm a member of a 
learned profession; I am graduate of a German 
university; I could take cut my diploma to-morrow, 
and be a real ductor, not a self-made one, like you, 
you old humbug, who couldn’t muster Latin enough 





jedly unhand 





for the quotations in your rascally prospectus, and | 
who only dub yourself doctor to take in parents and | 
guardians—eh?—What’s that you are muttering to | 
yourself—give me in charge to the police? Do, now, 
| Dr. Thomas Marsh; only try it on, and see if I don’t | 
give the public and the papers a treat by what I can 
tell of the education, antecedents, and qualitications 
of the principal of Belleview House, Clapham! Shall 
we call in X 42, then?” 
| ‘Hush, hush; hold your tongue! I'm a ruined | 
man,” cried the vily voice, much less resolute than | 
before. ‘‘ What have I done, to be plagued in this | 
way? You've had money of me, Stephen; I’ve got | 
your notes-of-hand in that desk. Waste-paper; Ij 
know that very well. I don’t make wuch by the | 








and deft , such as might suit either the young 
person in search ofa place or the householder. Mrs. 
Sark bent her head, cold and silent, and that was 
all the answer she gave. The Shellton surgeon was 
about to speak again, when a stout man, who had 
for the last few mements stood aghast and speechless 
in the doorway, came bustling forward with a creak- 
ing tread, “I beg your pardon,” he said to Loys, 
“for keeping you waiting. It is the fault of my 
stupid footman, who did not inform me till recently 
— This way, sir, if you please, and good morning— 
another time—Hugyzles, dvor!—excuse me!” And 
with these words the principal of Belleview House 
fairly pushed his male visitor out into the entrance- 
hall, and committed him into the custody of weak- 
whiskered Huggles, to be led tothe gate. Then he 
came back and shut the door. 

‘My name is Marsh-—Dr. Marsh. Your name, I 
think you said, ma’am, was—I did not quite catch 
the name,” said the schoolmaster, rattling his watch- 
chain. 

“My name is Mrs. Fletcher; I did not mention it 
before. You remember it, I see,” said Loys. 

The doctor tapped his fat foreheal, “ I think so. 
Indeed, I am sure of it,” be returned dubiously. 
*“ Excuse me—vast responsibility—extensive connec- 
tion—memory much tested. Let me see. Colonial?” 

“It was from a colony that I wrote you a letter, 
Dr. Marsh, that began our correspondence—from 
Australia. About placing my little nephew under 
your charge,” said Loys, demurely. ‘I speak of 
Paul West. I have come to see him. He is well, sir, 
is he not, and happy?” 

All this time, the doctor had been watching Loys 
narrowly, with a view to ascertain whether she had 
heard or understood anything of his conversation 
with his insolvent brother, which might damage the 
credit of the Select Acatemy. Satisfied that this 
was not the case, he breathed more freely, and began 
to slide into something of his usual pomposity of 
bearing. He was a stout, white, unwholesome man, 
such as may be seen by thousands behind the bars of 
public-houses, and he had beetling brows, and greasy 
black hair, brushed back from bis foreheai, and was 
dressed in glossy black, with a white neckcloth, and 
a gold cable for a watch-chain. “All the young gen- 
tlemen at Belleview Huuse,” he said, with a wave of 
his hand, “are well, and, I trast, happy. If the strict- 
est care, a salubrious situation, an unlimited supply 
of wholesome viands, and the best classical and philo- | 
sophical tuition can produce that effect—they cer- 
tainly are happy. Would you wish, madam, to see | 
Master West? Huggies, here!’ | 

Loys answered in the affirmative; but when Hug- | 


M will prove to their guests that in this city the 
business of supplying good eating and drinking is 
well understood. 





THE TRIPLE TIE. 


BY REV. HENRY G. PERRY, A. M. 


*Twas on the street two strangers met. in a city far away, 

(The sun long past meridian height, left but the ghost of 
day,) 

And one was strong and brisk of step, but the other, 
stooped and low, 

Made him a motion level and true, true and level, you 
know. 


Then he (the strong and brisk of step), at cue of such 
language dumb, 

Came to a half halt, dead stop next, and still a living 
plumb, 

And stroked his face, and spied again and again, ‘twas 
surely so— 

Some sign of a thing, both fair and square, certainly 
strange, you know. * s * s 


“If you're weary and wanting, scojourner,"’ quoth he, 
“nray, why not rest ?"" 

“ Ah, brother! I’m worn and ailing enough, but, while 
leaving the West, 

I'm bound, I fear, to that uttermost bourn, whither we 
all must go; 

For methinks the Master's calling, and I must obey, you 
know."’ 


They first took hands in a wordless way ; then spake they 
each with care, 

In old world words, with that for this, and a something 
here and there. 

It was thus begun, but afterwards done-in the undying 


glow, 

Mysterious, of the genuine fellow-craft spirit, you know. 
. 7. - . . . . . 

And there sought him soon three faithful men, undera 
triple tie, 

Who all were sad, for well they saw that he was about 
to die. 

So circling round, and (his secret apart) then to them, 
moreo‘er, 

He told of his distant home and wife, and little children 
four. 


Now I've none to trust in all the world, but you good 
brethren here, 

In what I, dying, bespeak of you for wife and children 
dear; 

For the worid is wicked, and I’m away (travelling hith- 
erto— 

Death's gavel sounds, and all I have for them I confide 
to you. 7 . . 7” 7 * 


And, tried and trusty. those men did as just for them- 
selvcs tney would; 

Unto the last by his dying side one or another stood, 

And wiped the death-damp off his brow, and eased his 
pillow of pain, 

Bidding him fix his faith in God as never oesought in 
vain. 


He died at high twelve—hand upon heart—just as would 
youorl; 

His left hand suppliceting raised (as if in prayer) on high; 

But the Master took them tenderly, and “ palmed "* them 
on his breast, 

While the brethren said, “So mote it be!'’ God give his 
soul good rest! bd ad ° ad . 

Thence, from the Lodge, his coffincd form passed ‘neath 


the architrave, 
With the craftsmen mutely following, two by two, to the 


grave— 

Where they gave their solemn service, and his badge 
upon the lid, 

And sprigs of acacia, one by one, over their brother's 
head. 


Ah! lictle he thought such part'ng /ast, from home, and 
babes, sud wife, a 

To roam and not return, and thus ina strange land end 
his life; 





But the friends he found th: re neither forgot orphans nor 
widow lone, 
Since Masonry’s care is,“ dead or alive," ever for its own. 





If we have not within ourselves the principle of 


school. I got it afloat by my own industry, after I | gles was gone on his mission, she began for the first bliss, we could not become blest. The grain of heav- 


| left the—the licensed victualling—and no thanks to 
you! You were always my father’s favorite, and 


time to look discomposed and anxious. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


| en lies in the breast, as the germ of the bivesom lies 


in the shut seed. 
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ANCHORED. 


BY EMMA MARIAN CASS. 


' 
Anchored !—the goal of all my longings reached at last! 
Secure I float within this friendly, land-locked bay ; 
The sweet, sweet light of hope streams on my shattered 
mast, 
And doubt, and fear, and torturing distrust, have had 
their day. 


Ah! many a storm hath tossed my poor frail bark, 
While sailing blindly over far-off, angry seas! 
Ah! many a night, above the tempest dark, 
My doubting heart cried out for just such shores as 
these! 


Anchored!—O happy heart, at last the haven 's thine! 
At last thy shattered bark has touched the happy shore; 

Sit down, O soul! be merry,—drink the wendrous wine— 
The rare, delicious wine of love, forevermore! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MOVING. 


BY J. HARVEY JONES. 


THE following little incident which happened to 
take place under my own observation, besides show- 
ing some of the habits and trials of our feathered 
neighbors, will forcibly bring to the memory of maay 
of our readers the vexations of house-hunting and 
moving day. 

On the corner of the house is a cage designed orig- 
inally for bluebirds. This cage had early been taken 
possession of by a pair of these pretty birds; the nest 
was well under way, and everything seemed to prom- 
ise a most happy household and a large increase in 
the feathery population of our neighborhood. But 
the place abounded in swallows; in fuct, we were 
overrun with them, and they wanted that particular 
cage. Every spring for three years they had reg- 
ularly driven out the bluebirds, and they seemed 
determined to do so again. Within five rods of the 
cage were three more boxes, but these they did not 
attempt to occupy, although some of them were 
empty. But this one cage on the curner of the house 
they were determined to have. Several times single 
pairs had attempted to gain possession, but had 
always failed. One fine afternoon as I sat reading 
under the shady trees, a great chattering attracted 
my attention, and several swallows came suddenly 
to the quiet cage. The lawful occupants were ab- 
sent, and when at the end of five minutes they re- 
turned, they were just in time to see the last sticks 
and straws of their cherished nest beiug scattered 
abroad by a dozen busy workmen. The bluebirds 
were quickly attacked, but took refuge in a thick 
tree, and there they stayed until the swallows had 
completed their work of destruction, and had carried 
enough clay to build a good-sized nest. The inter- 
lopers then dispersed, leaving one pair in the box 
arranging the clay and putting it into nest shape. 
The flock was hardly out of sight when the bluebirds 
flew to the cage, but at the opening they met two 
strong beaks. They fought on unequal terms, as but 
one bluebird could attack at a time, and had nothing 
to rest upon, but must hover in the air while his 
antagonists were securely placed in the box with but 
one small opening to defend. This advantage proved 
too great, and a minute’s combat sent them away 
with bleeding heads and necks. I thought they 
would now give up the box, but I was mistaken. 
Ten minutes had hardly passed before the swallows, 
elated with their victory, had both left tor an instant 
their newly-acquired house. Then from the thick 
trees the bluebirds came out and quickly took pos- 
session of their old domicil, threw out the mud and 
waited for the swallows to return. The swallows 
did return—fiew to the cage; but now they labored 
at a disadvantage, and in a few moments were chased 
away. 

I had been in the house only ashort time when 
Bridget came in to tell me that “the birruds were 
holding a wake, sure! the air was filled with them 
intirely.” I hastened out and found the swallows, 
about twenty in number, twittering and flying about. 
Soon they all collected on the ridge of the house; for 
@ moment there was silence—then began such a 
chattering as would have beat a dozen gossiping old 
maid at a tea-party. The bluebirds were out, and 
sitting on the corners of the cage, waiting for new 
developments. The swallows again began circling 
around, and one made a swoop at the bluebirds. As 
they turned to receive this charge, another came 
down on the other side. The bluebirds turned as on 
pivots as their foes dashed at them first on one side 
aud then on the other. As tothe noise, that was 
terrific, for they kept up a racket that was perfectly 
distracting. Like the Indians, their yelling was half 
their fight. But I fancied the female was hardly as 
quick as her partner, and seemed confused with the 
clatter and incessant attacks, and tinally dashed 
away. Her mate was unable to remain alone, and 
quickly followed her. N imb:rs had triumphed, and 
the bluebirds were driven down from their strong- 
hold, and forced to take shelter among the close 
branches of the friendly trees. Again the box was 
filled with mud, and the swallows again tixed their 
nest. 

Next day I saw the bluebirds had gone to another 
bx not far distant, had driven out a pair of wrens, 
and were building another nest. ‘* How wonderful,” 
I thought; “ they fight and rob each other just like 
Christians.” But the wrens did not seem to like this 
system of robbery, and as soon as the bluebirds were 
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away, they returned to the cage, threw out the sticks 
and straws that were there, and began their own 
nest again, but onthe return of the bluebirds, they 
were again driven out and their nest destroyed. 
Thus it went for some time—each destroying the 
work of the other; then the wren changed its tactics, 
and when it next got possession of the cage it jsilled 
the hole up with sticks, only leaving a little place, 
about as big as a chestnut; room enough for its own 
little body to get through, but much too small for its 
opponent, The bluebird would now fly to the box, 
but not being able to get in, would return to its mate 
on the big peach tree, fly again to the box—tear fran- 
tically at the barriers the little wren had built; with 
a dejected air return to its companion; then again to 
the nest; while gradually the conviction seemed to 
steal upon it that at last it was homeless; that no 
effort it could make could give to its patient mate the 
nest she needed. It seemed to feel its inferiority, 
and now gave way entirely to despair. 

I had noticed that latterly only one of the bluebirds 
worked while the other sat on the neighboring 
branches or flew heavily from tree to tree. That it 
was greatly in need of a nest I knew; besides, I pre- 
ferred the pretty bluebirds to the noisy swallows, 
and really pitied the poor lonely wanderers. So 
with a shotgun I soon rid cage number one of the 
swallows and threw out the clay. The male blue- 
bird was all animation again, fixed a new nest, which 
his mate with difficulty reached, and for a day or two 
he was so busy catching bugs and worms that he 
seemed to have no time to sing. But on the third 
morning I heard him singing so gayly, I crept upand 
peeped into the cage to see the cause of his sudden 
joy, and there, with the sunlight streaming merrily 
over it I saw a pretty little spotted egg, and the bird 
outside perched on the topmost branch made the 
air vocal with his songs of praise. 





Here I must pause. ‘This would naturally seem the 
end of my story, but first a word as to what became 
of this family of bluebirds. The old ones returned 
south when the fall came, but they were denied the 
pleasure of leading a brood of their own pretty chicks 
with them, for one day when the old ones were both 
out a catbird came that way, and laid an egg for the 
bluebirds to hatch. This the unsuspecting pair did,and 
treated the great helpless thing just the same as their 
own young. In fact, I don’t suppose tiey knew the 
large hungry thing was different from their own 
little downy offspring. One morning I found under 
the cage a little bluebird three or four days old— 
toward night I found another—next morning the 
other two—all dead—killed by the fall. J knew what 
had done it—the young catbird, by creeping under 
them and then rising suddenly up, had thrown them 
out of the nest. (This is the common wode with cat- 
birds and cuckoos. They sometimes build a nest and 
raise their own brood, but generally they go to the 
nests of other birds--lay an egg in each, and then 
bother themselves no more about them.) But the 
bluebirds continued to feed it, never dreaming that 
it was the murderer of their children; and when it 
got old enough it unceremoniously left them, and 
maybe will return this season to repeat the trick 
played by its real parents last summer. 


The Houscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) © 
Raisin Cake. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, or half butter 
and half fresh lard, three eggs, one cup of molasses, 
one cup of milk, two and a half teaspoonsful of cream 
of tartar, one of soda, one pound of rasins, five cups 
of flour, spice to taste. By putting in plenty of 
spice and truit—raisins, currants, and citron—this 
makes a very nice fruit cake, which will keep some- 
time. 


White Sauce. 

An excellent white sauce for fowls may be made of 
two ounces of butter, two small onions, one carrot, 
half a small teacupful of flour, one pint of new milk, 
salt and pepper to taste. Cut up the onions and car- 
rots very small, and put them into a stewpan with 
the butter; simmer them till the butter is nearly 
dried up; then stir in the flour, and add the milk; 
boil the whole gently until it thickens, strain it, 
season it with salt and cayenne, and it will bs ready 
to serve. 


Mush Biscuit. 

Make about a quart of Indian meal mush, or stira- 
bout; while hot, add a piece of butter about the size 
of an egg; thin it with milk, adding a little salt; then 
add some flour, thin it with a teacup of yeast, then 
add as much more flour as will make it the consistence 
of dough; kneed it well, set it to rise, and bake with 
a hot tire. The meal makes the bread light, and 
thus remove the objection to the unhealthfulness of 
hot bread. 

















Abernethy Biscuit. 

Dissolve a quarter of a pound of butter in half a 
pint of warm milk, add with four pgunds of fine flour 
a few caraways, and half a pound of sugar, make a 
stiff but smooth paste, and to render the biscuit short 
and light, add a drachm of carbonate of soda in pow- 
der. Roll out very thin; stamp the biscuits, pricking 
them with a fork; bake in tins, in a quick oven. 





Mustard Plasters 

Should be covered with muslin, or the poultice 
pened in a cloth bag, before being applied to the 
skin, 








Our English Correspondence. 
No. IV. 


The Reign of Hoops—Pretty Servant Girls—Beer- 
Drinking Englishwomen—Blind Tom—Dress and 
Poverty. 

DEAR FLAG:—The reign of hoops seems nearly, if 
not quite over, in London. To be sure, they are by 
no means quite gone out of fashion; you meet with 
small ones here and there, but a few short months 
ago, and who would have counted six hoopless ladies 
in an omnibus that carries twelve inside? It is 
vastly more comfortable, you may be sure, as one 
does not have to tremble now for every lady who gets 
in. There is a popular saying that none but servants 
wear large hoops, but it is my opinion (given in a 
whisper) that servants sometimes dress in better 
taste than their mistresses, and are often, certainly, 
@ great deal fresher and handsomer. 

Even as I write, I have only to look across the 
street to find a verification of my last opinion. There 
is a@ young girl sweeping, whose rich, cream-like 
complexion, matchless oval cheeks, with a rose in 
each, blue eyes and beautiful gold-brown hair, make 
a picture worth looking at; and she is so neat in her 
dress, this pretty young sewing-maid, so modest in 
her manners. No flaunting colors on her, or broad 
hoops, but the nicest shades and the most delicate 
adornments, when she is “dressed up.” I fancy she 
comes from some pleasant country town, where she 
has been accustomed to the sweet breath of the 
flowers and the breezy winds that come singing from 
hills and rivers. 

“They get dreadfully cut up,” say the Londoners, 
“after a season or two;” which means that hard 
work and late hours, and damps, and fogs, and care- 
lessness, tell on the health of these country lassies, 
and their beautiful bloom leaves them never to re- 
turn. This is not the worst. Sent constantly, as 
they are in most families, to the beer-shops, they 
lose the delicacy of mind which they often bring 
with them, get a taste for the horrible drink that 
literally makes all London tipsy, in a measure, at 
certain hours, and degenerates in more ways than 
one. I have seen girls carrying heavy hods of coal 
up to the fifth story, which was the nursery of a 


reception--where women glitter in jewels of untold 
value, where one dress, which must be worn accord- 
ing to queenly etiquette, would furnish food to a 
starving family for months—and within a stone's 
throw, men, women and children working in despair 
| for a crust of bread with which to appease their 
cruel hunger. But I suppose I must not linger on 
these unhappy subjects, especially as all the sympa- 
thy in the world will not alter the case. If the people 
will have the splendors and the cost of royalty, they 
must be willing to sacrifice themselves to keep it up, 
and the more of it the merrier. They must starve, 
but they will starve loyally. 

Suppose I turn to brighter points, and say that 
London is the most wonderful show-place in the 
world. It is so~a great fair, of itself, where one may 
see for nothing every novelty that is made under the 
sun. I think there can be but one Regent street—a 
street of princely shops, each shop containing treas- 
ures beyond my computation. The things one sees 
there are simply wonderful. The array of wearing 
apparel now on exhibition, made and unmade, for 
the spring sale is unrivalled. At one window you 
see shawls, woven expressly for the Paris Exhibition 
Among these I saw one that literally was cloth of 
gold. The very splendor and conspicuous beauty of 
the affair would deter me from wearing it, if I were 
ever so rich, and five thousand pounds were a mere 
bagatelle, to be thrown away for a bit of human 
ingenuity. Besides, I enjoy it, perhaps, more than 
if it were my own, while it remains in the shop win- 
dow. I have only to take a few steps to feast my 
eyes upon it. It is as much mine, then, in one 
sense, as hers to whom it will belong eventually. I 
hope she will be young and beautiful; but youth and 
beauty are not often found dowered with gold. Then 
there are the shot-French silks made up into 
such exquisite dresses, with trails—O, a yard long, 
trimmed with the loveliest ermine, and with buttons 
that shine like diamonds! And those light, soft 
shades of the softest silk, with bouquets, garlands 
and small chaplets of delicate spring flowers wrought 
on them, beside others with the most costly trim- 
mings of black Jace in knots, scrolls and other de- 
vices. Then there are robes made of some gold- 
colored material, from China, and cambric dresses at 
which you have to look very hard indeed to persuade 





genteel family. At a moderate putation the 
large hods here used, weigh, when full, from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds. In one house where I stopped, 
there were five fires made every day, by one buxom 
girl—three of them in the fourth and fifth stories. 
It seemed a cruel thing to see her, stout and rosy as 
she was, toiling up the high stone stairs with this 
load in her hands. It is no wonder they get “cut 
up,” and too often cut down, it is to be feared. 
London is eminently a city of jugs. At certain 
hours, jugs (we call them pitchers at home) literally 
walk the streets. Itis quite amusing to see them, 
yellow jugs, white jugs, brown jugs and black jugs. 
Sometimes a girl will go by with three of them, all 
foaming on the top. At breakfast, at lunch, at tea, 
at supper, the jugs are in requisition. I am very 
sure that respectable girls in America would consider 
themselves insulted to be asked to go to the beer- 
shop a dozen times a day—yet so wedded are the 
people to their national drink, as they call it, that no 
surer way of raising a revolution could be devised, 
than that of depriving the people of their beer for 
one twenty-four hours. Beer is not only drank at 
home by discreet matrons and burly Englishmen, 
but there are in some parts of London, beer gardens, 
quite on the verge of the street, where it is no strange 
sight to see women, not of the so-called better class, 
certainly, but good-looking though coarse, and 
decent persons, drinking as comfortably out of their 
pewter cans as if they were screened by the four 
walls of home—quite unconcerned at the inspection 
of the passers-by. Some of these places are pictur- 
esque enough, and remind one of the by-gone days 
of old England, when even her pcets and philoso- 
phers drank outside of ancient inns on the stone 


y If that they are notsilk. Look at yonder robes 
of cashmere, trimmed with fawn-colored satin—saw 
you ever anything so gorgeous—so oriental in their 
splendor? They are quite too decided in my mind 
for a lady, but would look in place on a barbaric 
African queen, because such colors seem fitting to 
those tawny daughters of Adam. 

A few nights ago I attended a concert given by 
blind Tom, who seems quite as much at home here 
in St. James’s great hall, as he did in our little Con- 
cert Hall in Philadelphia. Tom don’t care either for 
nobility or gentry. He makes his strange contor- 
tions, wriggles about, laughs and talks to himself, 
and would do so in the queen’s presence. He would 
have played before the queen, I have heard, but for 
the illness of the Princess of Wales, though I don’t 
see what that has had to do with it. Iam afraid poor 
Tom would have shocked her majesty by capering 
round the royal drawing-room on his head, or as near 
to it as his usual fashion permits. 

But I was going to speak of the dress at the con- 
cert. One has a good chance to hit the fashions at 
the great St. James’s, when anything really good is 
going on. The cream of nice people is to be found 
there, though sometimes, it is just whispered, the 
most recherche and expensively-dressed lady may 
possibly have hired her dress. Letting out those 
things is quite‘a business here, as we)l as the selling 
of cast-off clothes of the nobility, who seldom wear 
the same thing twice--never three times. That is 
said—believe al! you please of it. 

White plush opera capes are quite the rage, bor- 
dered with blue, pink or scarlet plush; some of them 
are in bright colors, and bordered with swansdown, 
lined, of course, with qui'ted satin. The trimmings 





benches, and quaffed and sang and made th lves 
merry. 

' And that reminds me of a procession I saw the 
other day—you have perhaps heard of it—th d 


of b ts, capes, dresses, cloaks, everything, con- 
sists of beads. One gets weary of their continual 
sparkle, and the eye rests with pleasure upon those 





of miserable, attenuated men walking in decent, or- 
derly procession, with banners, upon which were 
wri‘ten the words, “We are starving.” Men out of 
work from the east end of London; for you must 
know that there is a kind of Dives and Lazarus dis- 
tinction between the two extremes—the east and the 
west. It is quite amusing to see the look of horror 
with which a fashionable lady expresses her dislike 
of the east end. 

“Only the very, very commonest sort of people live 
there, my dear.” 

When reminded that so and so, and this or that 
influential person resides at the east end: 

*O! only that sort, you know—clerks, merchants— 
people whose business may require it—but none of 
the gentry, take my word for it. It’s very vulgar, is 
the east end!” 

I am very willing to admit that the east end is 
| vulgar, if poverty and ignorance and misery and 
starvation make a place vulgar. I have been in the 
region of Spitalfields, where the colors of the rainbow 
and the soft silks of India are woven into some of 
those magnificent trains that one sees dragging 
through Londor dust or mud. These poor weavers, 
God help them! are in the midst of luxuries they 
never wear, and they have been starving, too, all 
this black winter past. I often think of them when 
I read the doings of the court, and see the record of 
the almost fabulous sums that are spent upon the 
| gayeties of the gentry and the nobility. Fancy a court 





rare speci of good taste, a few of whom are al- 
ways to be seen, who know how to dress and look 
well without trying to outshine the sun, moon and 
stars. 

I do not know when I have been better pleased 
than at the appearance of a lady, an American, in a 
dress of silver-gray poplin, without a single disfigur- 
ing trimming, a small bonnet of white satin, with a 
bunch of primroses at the side, spotless collar 
and cuffs, and gray gloves. Everybody noticed her. 
How could they help it? Among all the spangles, 
beads, fuss and feathers, she glided so pure, so serene, 
go faultless, that had she been the plainest of the 
plain, she would still have looked lovely. 

Our American ladies win golden opinions every- 
where, for their beauty, intelligence and good taste, 
The lady at whose house we are now staying, says 
that the bandsomest women she ever saw were 
Americans. That may be accounted for by her 
preference for Americans, for she is certainly very 
enthusiastic upon America and all who belong to it. 
It was only the other day she said to the tax gath- 
erer—‘“ I pay my poor-tax cheerfully, but I begrudge 
every penny I give to the queen and the royal 
family.” 

A bazaar is coming off in a few days at the Queen 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, in aid of the 
“ Freedmen’s Aid Society.” Your correspondent will 
help preside over the American department. When 
it comes off, I will write you something about it. 
Till then—adieu. M. A.D. 
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they were turned into a lake. In the course of the 
same season in which they were transported, it was 
ascertained that some of these very fish had come 
back again, all the way home, a circuit of forty miles 
at least, through the pathless waters of the broad 
Atlantic, passing several rivers in their journey, up 
which they might have gone had they not preferred 
their native stream. 

Honolulu justice isa remarkable commodity. In 
a late case one man sued another to recover a horse, 
and the justice gave verdict for defendant. He add- 
ed, however, afterwards, that defendant must restore 
the horse! ‘ But,” asked the counsel for defendant, 
“did I understand your verdict as given for the de- 
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Che World in Miniature. 


REMINISCENCES OF TURKEY. 


O, if I were a bird, 
At Christmas time, you see, 
A turkey much preferred 
Would surely be by me. 
For sausages would then 
Reward me for my pains, 
Declaring me to men 
An alderman in chains. 





A good story is told of an old gentleman who went 
into Trinity Church, Boston, one Sunday lately 
while the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet was repeating the ser- 
vice to deaf mutes, by signs, etc, After watching 
the proceedings for a few moments, he rose from his 
seat, took his hat and started for the door, and as he 
passed out, shook his head reproachfully at the sex- 
ton, and muttered, “I can’t stand them ritual tan- 
trums, no how!” 


The Earl of Dunmore caught on his property in 
the Isle of Harris, in the Hebrides, some twenty or 
thirty salmon; these he marked and carried alive in 
his yacht to the opposite side of the island, where 


fendant?”—“ Certainly,” replies the astute justice. 
“Then of course he is clear, is he not?”—‘“‘O yes, 
entirely clear—but he must restore the horse.” 


The purchase of Russian America gives tu Uncle 
Sam possession of the aurora borealis. 

At a Sabbath-school concert, held in one of the 
prettiest towns in Western New York, a portion of 
the exercises consisted in each scholar repeating a 
verse of Scripture in which should be found the word 
love. ‘When it came to the turn of Miss J., a beauti- 
ful young lady of eighteen, and “in the market,” 
she was unprepared with an answer; but before the 
exercise was concluded, she remarked to the teacher 
that she had found the verse. It was “I love those 
who love me, and those who seek me early shall find 
me.” Excellent girl that! 


The census of London in 1861 was taken at mid- 
night because it was hoped in this way to get a more 
accurate result. According to this census the num- 
ber of city bankers was only nine; the number of city 
stock brokers only sixteen; and the whole trade of 
the city of London was represented by a few mer- 
chants and a solitary apprentice! The remainder 
lived out of town. 

* Look here, boy,” said a nervous gentleman to an 
urchin who was munching candy at a lecture, “you 
are annoying me very much.”—“ No, | aint, neither,” 
said the urchin, “I’m a-gnawing this ’ere candy.” 


It is said that a society for carrying on systemati- 
cally the business of stealing and secreting and selling 
stolen goods has just been unearthed and broken up 
at Norwalk, Conn. It was regularly organized with 
a president, secretary and treasurer, and was com- 
posed mainly of clerks in all branches of trade. A 
strict account was kept of the stealings of each mem- 
ber, and the value accredited to him on the society- 
book. Profit enough had already been secured to 
enable two families connected with it to visit the 
Paris Exposition. 


The New Britain Record tells the following:—‘A 
man (in that town) lost the key to a door in his house, 
so taking the door off, he put it into a wagon, drove 
to the lock shop, and wanted a key fitted to the lock. 
When the person who was requested to fit the key 
went to the wagon with a screw-driver and coolly 
took the lock off the door, it is said that verdancy’s 
eyes opened with amazement, and he exclaimed, 
with a tone of wonder, ‘Gosh! who'd a thought of 
doing it that way?’” 

Has anybody a nickel penny of 1858? The Wash- 
ington Star says there is an active search for them, 
and that they are considered worth twenty-five cents 
each, because they have been almost wholly with- 
drawn from circulation, and will be very valuable 
by-and-by in making collections. The penny in 
question will be remembered by its bearing on one 
face the representation of a buzzard instead of an 
eagle. 

A young lady reprimanded her shoemaker for not 
following her directions respecting a pair of shoes 
she had ordered, and angrily insisted that they were 
not fellows. Crispin replied that he purposely made 
them so, in order to oblige her, well knowing the 
modesty of her disposition, and that she was not fond 
of fellows. 

A sea-captain asserts that Mississippi River water 
will keep longer at sea than any other, and in a 
voyage in a packet-ship from New York to New Or- 
leans the passengers drank water which was taken on 
board at the latter place, and had been carried thence 
to Liverpool, and back to New York, and was on its 
way to New Orleans again, still more wholesome for 
the voyage than any that could be procured at New 
York. 





Buch in Pittle. 


For this session the eight-hour bill has been de- 
feated in the Massachusetts legislature. 
One hundred thousand people in South Carolina 
are in a state of great destitution. 
The barbers of Boston are anxious to close their 
places of business on Sundays. 
We used to send California flour. 
it to us. 
Concord, Mass., has erected and dedicated a sol- 
diers’ monument. 
Tank-cars, loaded with sweet oil in bulk, now ar- 
rive in Boston. 
Butter of the best quality is selling in our markets 
at thirty-tive cents per pound. 
Burlington, Vermont, is infested with a gang of 
thieves. 
Our government is after British America—it is 
54.40 and no fight. 
At the Dry Tortugas fifty prisoners are confined, 
nine of them state prisoners. 
Napoleon is anxious to purchase arms in this coun- 
try. We can accommodate him. 
Taunton is anxious to surrender its city charter, 
being tired of city honors. 
Jeff Davis refuses to petition for a pardon or 
release. 
Scripture isa good name for a minister, provided 
he searches the scriptures. 
Fresh salmon is selling in our markets at $1.50 
per pound. 
A ball-room fight in Oregon resulted in the death 
of nine men. 
The Atlantic cable receipts now average about 
£1150 per day. 
New Jersey peaches promise well. 
will keep their word. 

The exodus of Cubans to the United States will be 
very large this year. Unusual hot weather. 

The Palestine Yankees are determined to show the 
Turks “ how to keep a hotel.” 

A ter in Rich i broke the leg of his wife, 
and then attempted to starve her to death. 

Jackson county, Indiana, had fourteen murders in 
as many weeks. 

It required two weeks to ship to San Francisco the 
bullion on hand at Virginia City. 

A wealthy bachelor Jew, lately deceased in New 
York, left nearly $300,000 to charitable institutions. 

In Italy no man is allowed to vote who is under 
twenty-five years of age. 

Louisville is going to manufacture glycerine on a 
large scale. 

The St. Clair River is being hydrographically and 
topographically surveyed. 

The inhabitants of New York contributed one cent 
each towards compiling the last census of that State. 

A Canadian judge decided that a railroad ticket is 
good until used. 

The Mayor’s Court of Albany has existed since 
1686. 

A Maine genius has invented a machine for making 
hotel hash. 

Pennsylvania has 1284 miles of railway under one 
management. 

A ninety-pound lump of silver has recently come 
from Montana. 

The Paris Exposition building excites the ridicule 
of French critics. . 

A scandalous case in the London divorce court, re- 
sulted in a verdict of £50,000 against the seducer. 

What is called “ churchyard hair,” taken from the 
scalps of the dead, sells freely in London. 

The Earl of Browlow, just deceased, had an income 
of $650,000, but was never well an entire day. 

Several hundred English sparrows have been 
shipped from Belfast to New York for farmers. 

An agricultural paper says that General Washing- 
ton’s camp mule was eighty-three years of age. 

Officers of the Austrian army are not allowed to 
wear their whiskers mutton-chop fashion. 

Massachusetts “ fives” are worth more than United 
States ‘‘ ten-forties.”” 

An English artist has succeeded in the photograph- 
ing of guns while being fired. 

Washington policeman have to sign the temperance 
pledge. 

Nearly ten thousand swords are awaiting rejuvena- 
tion at the Springfield armory. 

The Louisiana legislature has passed a bill to in- 
pect and tax brothels. 


Marriages. 


In this city, 7 Mr. Todd, Mr. J. Goodhue Hall 
and i. Lizzie %. Roberts. 

By Mr. Stowe, Mr. William Morrison and Miss 
Ellen ol 

y Kev. Mr. Stewart, Mr. Charles S. Perley and Miss 

wy F. Melcher. 

At ¢ Rese Be by Rev. Mr. Francis, Mr. James E. 
Wood and Miss es H. Francis. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y , by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. Francis H. 
Raymond and Mrs. Mary E. Addison 

At Wells, Me., by Rev. Mr. Cook, Mr. George H. Moul- 
ton, of Dorchester, and Miss Carrie 8. Rankin. 


Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mr. Silas F. Plimpton, 55; Mrs. Meheta M. 
Rowen, 65; Miss Mary Frances Poor, 26; Mrs. Mary C. 
Brown, 55; at East Boston, Mrs. Emma A. Libby, 18. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Susan + hoon 

At Somerville, Mr. Abner Hoc 

At 1 anaede Mrs. Ellen uliein 71; Mr. Elisha Gun- 
nison, 

At Brookline, Mr. William Holt, 39. 

At Waltham, Mr. Amasa Harrington, 

At Newton Corner, Miss Dorcas Leg Park, 18. 

At Salem, Mrs. Lucy E. Merritt 


Now she sends 


We hope they 
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6. 
At South Danvers, Mr. Abner Sanger, 81. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
im style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: bd The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or 

Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr 

Ne. 5.—THE SILVER ye or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign “ the 

Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POORE 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—-THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—-THE WOOD sn or, The Double 

Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, JR 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG LS one gu ea or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Firts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvAnus CoBB,JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

PooRE. 

No. ag MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

OODWIN 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The eer of the Irish 

as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By Nep BUNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Syivanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. Caro.inE Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, _ Htrnaales 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murkay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ony Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. Austi 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLount. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE fe ere 4 Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W.M'Carr 

No. 27.—THE OCE AN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BusHNELL 

No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ~ The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorGsE L. AIKEN 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of ee Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howa 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ww. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

No. 94. 20h. © MILD OF THE SFA: or, The 

of C 1Times. By Lieut. MuRRay. 
~< 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaret 
LOU 

No. 86._RED GOLD: or, The Mormit of White 
Roek. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By EMMA CaRRA 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: or, ASail- 

cr’s Fortune. By FRED. HUNTER. 

No, 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By Wa. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
t pend of the Brick Cottage. By MarGaret 

LOUNT 

No. 41.-THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By 8. C. Prescorr. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN: Wales or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry S. SCUDDER. 

No. 43.-—THE PEARL OF PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wa. H. BUSHNELL. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceipt of Zen Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 


The 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(The Union and Fae will be sent one year, for 


00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLisHeRs, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; singie copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 








Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES., 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, The Prophet 
of the Bohmer Wald. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 


ay Sms, THE IDIOT PAUPER. 
INT 


THE was GUEOF MARSEILLES: os The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.8. Raymonp. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, bag Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, J 


THE SECRET: ~~ The Web ai a Woman’s Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 


bes a one et or, The Seerof Niagara. By Mrs. 
SEARLE cm OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By Maurice SILINGSBY. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. Lid, Sorter of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoutm J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE eh aeeee 8 red The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIV. 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENCE 
VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goopwin. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before ane Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSIO 
THE POLICE SPY: or, Lyd Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVA 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: <3 ‘The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matcoim J. Errym 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr.J.H. RoBinson 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: ad The Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIV 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: cee The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIvV. 
THE FOREST BANGER, or, The ‘Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dz. J.B 
RESALE: or. ' = Pusacere of Kentucky. By 
THE OUTLAW: vers The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MUR 
THE VENDETTA: eal tiga Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAG 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
ld Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORFHA’S HUGEARD: or, The Path of Error. 
By Georce L. AIk 
ONE-EYED SAKE: or, The Y¥. . 
EpWarps KEELER Es or. Th -byeneninaaeertiod 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, Tre Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVA 
a og CURSE: or Bd Downtal of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Janz G. 
ADAM PEVERLE!GH: | 4 li 
of tae Adirondack. By orn ype 
THE BI ACK MENDICANTD: or. Them teri 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M a 
JIG POrTER: or, Balph iinghetaate Protege. 
By Martrew 8. Vint 


THE VIROGNTE s sees , oe the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. Bur 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, Th ie! Myste 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Degiva é — 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: cr. ape. ™ 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE O ystertes =” 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A + sory of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN bape, oe bd Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLtvanus Cos 
THE GREEK ADVENTL cen: me The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LigEUTENANT MURRA 
THE STOKM CHILDREN: or. aca ui ht-Kee 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUs CoB = = 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir fr Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAP: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, =e Rusion and Circas- 
sian. Ky Austin C. BuRDIC 
THE RED REVENGER: or. =e Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE 
MARION’S BRIGADE. or The Ligh goo 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. F napdences — 
THE MOUNTAIN $%, by rn ote The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. H. Rosy: 
THE SEA LARK: vi The ene of Louisiana, 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Liev TENANT MURRAY 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Ky Dr. J. H. RoBisson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or. The Spy “ Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By 8s Co 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of ‘the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoaB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE ANE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers, 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Hel A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. OSINSOR. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PerLey Poorer. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 
Backwoodsman. By LiguTENANT Mv 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles, 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Ypiter. 
of the Alps. ‘By AveusTiks J. H. DuGa 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke ae the Lazza- 

rone. By SyYLvanvus CoBB, JR. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Cnibtren of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. H. Rosixson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pear! of es Points, A Tale of 
New York. By Georce L. AIKEN 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBiisuers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE SEA. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O sweet silver nights, that shine over the sea, 
O bright stars, searching the depths below, 
Down, down where the caverns of coral be, 
Down, down where the beautiful sea-flowers blow, 


Reaching for wonderful sparkle and light, 
Lustre and flash of the sea-gems rare, 

Tell me, I pray, have you found there to-night, 
The shine of my sailor-boy’s golden hair? 


Have you seen in some shadowy, purple cave 
A fair, sleeping face upturned to the sky, 

Two white ears deaf to the high-ringing wave, 
Two white lips forgetting to speak or sigh? 


Would I were a star, and I'd tremble for aye 
Over the sea in the wild night air, 

Not to find light in the sea-gem’s ray, 
But to bless my eyes with that face so fair. 


Not to make sparkle the sea-elves’ eyes, 
Nor woo the soft splendor of ocean pearls, 
But to nestle and creep where a low heaé lics, 
And sleep in my sailor-boy’s golden curls. 


O silverest star, that shines out in the west, 


You may find, if you will, that charmed spot in the sea; 
Reach down with your calm eyes and brighten his rest, 


And kiss him, and bless him, and watch him for me. 


sleek bay horses, that awaited her. But, as sh 


her pick it up. Here was relief from all their trou 


wards her, with a fast-beating heart. 


lives?” she said, timidly. 
The girl stared at her in astonishment. 








(if) ur uJ oung # olk 3 D ep urtment. you be afther askin’ about her fur?” she said. 


Meer 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


KARL and Bettine were playing before one of the 


PL 





Karl, who had collected all the p 
was strapping his organ again to his back. 





asked, as she walked along by his side. .- 
“T found her bracelet, Karl,” she answered; an 


to him. 


bandsomest houses in a@ fashionable square. Karl’s | flush lighted up his sallow cheek. 


hand-organ was a very old-fashioned one, which his 
father had brought from Germany, and in the front | ‘They are worth a mint of money. We can pay the 
of it there were grotesque little figures that moved 
on wires. A pert little lady, in a red skirt and blue 


bodice, danced a hornpipe with a dashing young sol- “ But it isn’t ours, Karl,” said Bettine. 


dier in a scarlet uniform, with a white cockade on his * Yes, it is ours,” he answered, stoutly. ‘God 
sent it to us, to keep us from starving. Nobody saw 
you pick it up, and what is it to those rich people? 


hat, and a prim-looking old lady satin her arm-chair, 
constantly taking pinches of snutf from a painted 
box in her hand; but the snuff must bave lost its 


strength by age, or from some other cause, for 
never produced the least effect upon her, and 


Only an ornament, whose loss they will forget in an 
it | hour, while to us it is life itself.” 


it “‘ What would mother have said, Kari?” said Bet- | them ever eaten in their lives. Afterwards, Judge 


would have made you really pity her to see how pa- | tine, reproachfully. 

tient and persevering she was, when all her efforts The flush faded away from his cheek, and he was 
were so fruitless. Then there was a sprightly little | silent for a moment. 

dairy-maid, who tripped up and down, with a pail of ** But you don’t know where the lady lives,” he 
milk poised on her head, and a basket of eggs on her | said, hesitatingly, at last. 


arm; and an old grenadier, in a blue coat and yellow “She lives at Longwood, the girl told me. 


You 


breeches, who came nimbly up, and held out his | know where that is, fur we have often been there, and 


cocked hat to passers-by, for pennies. 


when we get there, we can inquire where Judge 


It was a very pretty sight tosee them moving all | Faulkner lives.” 


together, and, whenever Kar! and Bettine stopped to 
play, a crowd of children was sure to cullect around 


“Well, perhaps you are right. At any rate, we 
might as well starve first as last; there’s nothing 


them, but they put very few pennies into the old | else for us,” said Karl, gloomily. 


grenadier’s hat, and when Karl and Bettine counted 


Sobs almost choked Bettine’s utterance, but she 


their money at night, they very rarely found enough | crushed them bravely back, and said, hopefully: 
to get their supper, without thinking of having any} ‘ Perhaps the lady will be kind to us, Karl; per- 
breakfast or dinner next day, except what some kind | haps she will give us something.” 


person at whose house they played might give them. 
Then every week they had to put aside money to pay 


“Give us something!” muttered Karl. ‘It’s 
much more likely that she will accuse us of having 


the rent fur the little, dark, cheerless bit of a room | stolen the bracelet.” : 


they had, up at the very top of a great dingy tene- 
ment-house, in the very dirtiest part of the city, and 
they were so afraid of being turned out of that, that 
they very often went without their supper, when 
they had gained very little money in a day, to save 


that little for their landlord. 


Now, for more than a week, Karl had been ill; 
this was the first day he had been out, and they had 
been obliged to spend all the money they had for 
food, and the rent was due on the next day, and not 
a cent to pay it with! Poor little Bettine’s heart was 
almost bursting with grief, as she looked at Karl, so 
pale, and thin, and feeble, and thought what would 
become of him when they were turned out of their 
miserable littie room, with uo shelter, and with no 


one to care for them, in all the great city. 


They had always been poor; but before their father 
and mother died, the poverty had not been so hard 
to bear, for they did not feel so lonely and desolate 
then, and their father had been so hopeful and cour- 
ageous, cheering them always with predictions of 


happier times. 


All at once, Karl began to play ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home.” The organ was very old, and out of tune, 


“Well, whatever happens, we shall be sure we 
have done right. And do let us hurry, Karl; for, if 
we don’t, I am afraid I can’t help keeping it, when I 
see you so sick, and pale, and discouraged.” And 
Bettine threw her arms round his neck, and her tears 
wet his pale cheeks. 

In a few moments they were out of the city, walk- 
ing along the open country road, towards Longwood. 
It was May, and the grass was green and soft under 
‘their tired feet, and the apple-trees in the gardens 
and orchards by the roadside were covered with pink 
and white blossoms, whose odor made the whole air 
sweet. The green fields, and the fresh country air 
were so pleasant after the crowded, stifled city, that 
Bettine’s heart began to grow a little lighter, and her 
step quicker and more elastic; but poor Karl was 
not to be comforted. He walked silently along, with 
his head hanging dejectedly on his breast, and his 
eyes bent on the ground. Every now and then, after 
the noon sun grew to be oppressively warm, he would 
unstrap his organ, and throw himself down on the 
green bank by the roadside, and say: 

“IT can’t go any further, Bettine; lam so weak I 
can hardly stand.” 


and now and then adolorous twanging of the wires But Bettine would plead: 4 


would break through the melody; but, for all that, 
the air was very sweet and touching, and, though 
Bettine had heard it so often, the great tears began | there.” 
to roll down her cheeks, and blinded her eyes so she 
could not see her tambourine, nor the group of childish 
faces that surrounded her. She had no recollection 
of any home, save the dreary little attic where they 
staid at night; she could not remember the “ Vater- 
land ” for which her mother had wept and pined her 
life away, but that tune always made her sad—made 
her think how terrible it was to have not even the 


memory of a home. 


Suddenly the door of the great house opened, and 
arichly-dressed lady came out. She was evidently 
in haste, for she did not even glance at the little 
tambourine girl, nor at the figures in Karl’s wonder- 
ful organ, but swept hurriedly down the steps, tothe ' mist-like spray. 


* Only a little further, Karl—it is only a little far- 
ther, and you can rest a long time when we get 
And so he would get up again, and go on, leaning 
on Bettine, who made never a word of complaint, 
though her feet, which had broken through the 
coarse, clumsy shoes she wore, were bruised and sore, 
and not a morsel of food had passed ber lips that day. 
But they reached Longwood at last, and the very 
first person of whom they inquired, told them readily 
where Judge Faulkner lived. It was a very nice 
house, a long way back from the street, with a wind- 
ing carriage-way, and graceful serpentine walks 
leading up to it, and in front of the house were beds 
of gay-colored tulips, and a broad green lawn, with 
a fountain in the middle, sending up showers of 





TRH FLAG OF 


passed, something fell from her arm, at Bettine’s feet, “Go away!” he said, angrily, before Bettine had 
dropping with a metallic ring on the pavement. | time to tell what she wanted. ‘‘ We don’t want any 
Bettine stooped and picked it up—a gold bracelet, set | stragglers nor organ- grinders here.” 
around with stones that glittered and flashed in the **But we were not going to play,” said Bettine, 
sunshine so that they almost blinded her eyes. She | meekly. ‘I want to see Miss Faulkner.” 
turned quickly to look for the lady, but already the “See Miss Faulkner, indeed!’ said the man, sneer- 
liveried coachman had sprung to his seat, and the | ingly. ‘ Did she tell you to come and see her?” 
carriage was whirling down the street, far out of | ‘* No,” said Bettine; ‘but I want to see her for 
reach of her voice. Then she glanced at the group | something very important. 
gathered around the organ. All the eyes were fixed | that she lost.” 

intently on the moving figures, and no one had seen “O, that’s it, is it?” said the man. ‘ Well, you 


bles. She knew the bracelet was valuable; it would 
pay the rent, and buy for Karl—poor, sick, patient 
Karl—the strengthening food, and medicine, and | else.” 
freedom from care, which he so much needed. For 
one moment a fierce temptation raged in poor | pearing in the door. 
Bettine’s heart; but she thought of her mother, and 
put it proudly back. No, she could die of hunger— 
worse than that, could see Karl suffer for food and 
for shelter—but she could not keep what was not 
hers. Just then a rosy-cheeked kitchen-maid put 
her. head out of a basement window of the great 
house, to see the hand-organ. Bettine stepped to- 


“Will you please tell me the name of that lady 
who just went away from here, and where she 
“That is Judge Faulkner’s daughter, and she 


lives out to Longwood. But what would the likes o’ 


Bettine didn’t stop to answer her, but ran back to 
he could,and| “TI want you to tell me all about yourself,” she 


‘* What were you asking about the lady for?” he | bracelet.” 


gly 

she took the bracelet from her pocket, and showed it | to tell any of their troubles, bu 
He uttered a quick exclamation of surprise, and a 
* Bettine, child, those are diamouds!” he said. 


rent, and have enough for food and clothes. You | tears, too. 
need never be hungry again, my poor little Bettine.” 


OUS UNION. 





elegant carriage, with glittering silver trappings, and As they stood on the steps, Bettine waiting for 


e@ | courage to ring the bell, a servant came out. 


I’ve found something 


- | can give it to me just as well.’”’ 
-“No,” answered Bettine, sturdily; “Ishall give it 
to Miss Faulkner, and I shan’t give it to any one 


“Better let her go in, James,” saida maid, ap- 
“ Miss Faulkner lost a bracelet 
this morning, and she’s makin’ a great fuss about it, 
because ’twas a present to her, and she thoughta 
sight of it. Maybe this girl has found it.” 

Then the man let her in, but very reluctantly, and 
scowling fiercely at Karl, who remained outside. 

Bettine had to wait only a few minutes befure Miss 
Faulkner appeared. It was the very same lady she 
had seen driven away in the carriage, and she came 
towards her with such a kind smile that Bettine had 
not the least fear that she would accuse her of steal- 
ing the bracelet. 

“ I’ve fuund your bracelet, ma’am,” she said. ‘‘ You 
dropped it when you got into the carriage ;” and she 
drew the bracelet from her pocket, and put it into 
the lady’s hand, and was moving towards the door, 
but Miss Faulkner detained her. 


said, “and how you knew where to bring the 


Then Bettine told her her little story, as meekly 
and plainingly as possible. She did not mean 
t, some way, Miss 
Faulkner asked her so many questions, and was so 
kind and sympathizing that she could not help it. 
And when she told about Karl, the tears would come 
into her eyes, and she felt very much ashamed, until 
she looked at Miss Faulkner, and saw her eyes full of 





Then the lady left the room, and came back in a 
few moments, with a gentleman—a grave, benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman—and Bettine had to tell 
her story over again to him. Then they sent for Karl 
to come in; and then, after the gentleman had talked 
a long time with him, they were taken into another 
room, and had the nicest dinner they had either of 


Faulkner sent them home in a carriage, telling them 
he would come and see them the next day. 

Bettine had to rub her eyes, every two or three 
minutes, after she got home, to be sure she wasn’t 
dreaming, and by the next morning she had got to 
feeling quite sure that it could have been nothing but 
a dream, when she saw that same elegant carriage 
rolling into the little dirty narrow street where they 
lived; and then, such a store of good fortune began 
to look in upon them, that Bettine began to fancy, 
rather, that the old, dreary days had been a dream, 
and her present happiness the only reality. 

Judge Faulkner got Karla situation in a store, 
where he earns what seems to Bettine an unheard-of 
sum of money, and hired for them three of the cosiest 
little rooms you ever saw, ina cottage, a little way 
out of the city, where a good German woman lives, 
who seems ever so much like Bettine’s mother; and 
Bettine has nothing to do but to keep house fur her- 
self and Karl; and you may be sure that she is the 
nicest, ti iest little housekeeper imaginable. 

The hand-organ is put up in acorner of the kitchen, 
with Bettine’s tambourine hung over it, and some- 
times, when Karl comes home from the store at 
night, he takes the organ out of the corner, and plays 
‘“*Home, sweet home” on it; and, though the old 
grenadier’s joints have grown a little stiff by age and 
inaction, he hobbles up, and holds out his cocked hat 
still, and the gay lady and the soldier begin their 
hornpipe, and the dairy-maid carries her eggs and 
milk to market, and the snuff-taking old lady is as 
persevering as ever; and, though the wires jangle 
even more than they ased to, and seme of the tones 
are harsh and out of. tune, the melody is still very 
sweet and plaintive, and brings tears to Bettine’s 
eyes. But they are happy tears, now that she knows 
what ‘‘ sweet home” is. 





THE MOTE AND BULL-FROG. 
An Irishman being very fond of cool milk for his 
dinner, his wife always kept in the spring a large 
bowl. One day a frog concluded to take quarters in 
the bowl, it being just deep enough to hide him. 
Dinner came on, and the old woman placed the 
bowl before the old man, not even dreaming of a frog 
being in it. 
The old man went on enjoying his milk and bread, 
as usual, until he drank it so low as to make the frog 
visible, when he exclaimed: 
“ Faith and be jabers, old ’oman, what’s this in the 
milk?” 
“O, nothing, John, but a mere bit of a mote.” 
“ A mote!” cries the enraged Pat. “And d’ye call 
a thing sitting on all fours, and staring me in the face 
with his big eyes,a mote? By my soul, I’d rather 
have a beam in my eye than a mote like that in my 
mouth!” 





The only thing which every one can do, and the 





BHumors of the Dap. 
NEGRO VS. INDIAN. 

Mauy years ago there lived a young man who took 
it into his head, that like John Randolph, he was of 
Indian descent, though, unlike John, he did not 
know exactly the tribe to which his forefathers be- 
longed. The idea was a perfect monomania with 
him, notwithstanding the efforts made by his friends 
to convince him of the folly of his pretensions, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of them, even if they could 
be established. The favorite notion, however, could 
not be eradicated from his mind, and he promised 
his friends that he would one day convince them that 
be was right. 

Having heard that a deputation of Indians was at 
Washinyton, on a visit to their Great Father, the 
president, he promptly repaired to that city and ar- 
ranged with the gentlemen having them in charge. 
His friends in the city were surprised to receive an 
invitation to accompany him on a visit to the red 
men, befure whom he proposed to verify his preten- 
sions.’ The party met, as requested, and found the 
Indians sitting on the floor smoking their pipes, and 
manifesting but little appreciation of the honor of the 
visit. 

Having arranged his friends at a respectable dis- 
tance from the aged chief, who still regarded the visi- 
tors with stolid indifference, the young man stepped 
boldly from the centre, and presuming that it would 
require some show of energy to arouse the chief from 
his apparent apathy, he placed his hand on his 
breast and said with great fearlessness, ‘‘me Indian 
—long time ago!” 

Without moving a muscle of his face, the old chief 
slowly rose from his sitting posture, and turned his 
eagle eye on the speaker. His friend says the chief 
evidently understood, or appeared to understand, the 
meaning of the speech, and they gazed intently on 
the solemn proceedings. The young man bore the 
searching glance of the Indian warrior without emo- 
tion. All felt the awful moment Lad come. 

Moving sufliciently close to the speaker, the chief 
raised his hand and carefully taking a lock of the 
young man’s hair between his finger and thumb, 
gently rubbed ita moment. All stood in silent ex- 
pectation. Quietly withdrawing his band the chief 
uttered the slight peculiar Indian grunt, and said, 
* Nigger!” 





MIND AND MUSCLE. 


Brown, who has been editing a weekly paper ata 
small town in an adjoining State for some time past, 
went through here a few days ago, on his way to 
New Orleans in search of employment. Smith met 
him in the reading-room of the hotel just befure he 
left here, and asked him how he happened to aban- 
don his paper. 

“ You see,” said Brown, ‘Green and I started the 
thing in copartnership, and as he is nothing of a 
writer, it was agreed between us that I should edit 
the paper, and he should do the press-work, etc. 
This arrangement struck me after a while as being 
unfair, so I said to Green one day, ‘ Green, I don’t 
like the way the work in this office is divided. I 
think that inasmuch as you merely work with your 
muscle, while I work with my brain, you ought to 
allow me a little bigger share of the protits. Brains 
ought always to command a higher price thau 
muscle.’ ”” 

** All that may be true,” said Green, ‘‘ but look 
here, Brown, considering the large amount of muscle 
I’ve got and the very small amount of brains yuu’ve 
got, Idon’t think you have any right to say a —— 
word.’”’ 

“ After that,” continued Brown, “I felt that in 
justice to myself I couldn’t associate on equal terms 
with Green any longer, and so I sold out my interest 
in the concern and left.” 





A NOVEL REMEDY FOR BURNS. 


One cold night recently, a married man, who lives 
not ten miles from this place, was disrobing, prepara- 
tory to retiring fur the night; while removing the 
garments usually uphelit by suspenders, his foot 
slipped and he fell backward, seating himself square- 
ly upon the hot stove. He was not slow in rising, 
and knowing that his wife, who was asleep in the ad- 
joining room, would know some remedy for burns, he 
called to her, “ Wife! wife! I have burned me!” 
His wife, partially awakened, not knowing the extent 
of his injury, replied, “Spit on it! Why don’t you 
spit on it?”” The response to this question was more 
emphatic than polite. 





THINGS UNKNOWN. 
Show us the young woman whose waist has ever 
been encompassed by an arm of the sea. 
Who has ever e%en the cow that had calves on her 
legs? 
Where is the identical nose of the bellows that ever 
smelt a rat? 
Where is the person who was ever felt for by the 
heart of an oak? 
Was any barber ever applied to to shave the beard 
of an oyster? 
What vocalist can lay claim to having ever been 
listened to by an ear of corn? 
Who has ever been pushed by a shoulder of mutton? 
—([We know of many who have been pushed fur one] 
The individual who was ever seen by the eye of a 





ouly thing which any one need do, is his duty. 


potato has never been visible. 
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